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The Modern Pentathlon, Xth Olympiad 


By Major Charles R. Johnson, Cavalry, Head Coach and Team Manager 


HE Modern Pentathlon, an event of Swedish in- 
stigation, is to my mind the most gruelling test 
in Olympic competition. Its five sports, riding, 
feneing, pistol shooting, swimming, and running, are 

1] diametrically opposed to one another and, by in- 
erence, work against one another. Let me specify. A 
high type fencer must have a huge amount of nervous 
nergy—the ability to key up and let down repeatedly 
‘hroughout the long day of bouts. To be a good pistol 
hot. however, the competitor should be reasonably 
stolid. How then is the usual man to be expected to 
how high proficiency in both sports? Again, any 
unning coach will lift both hands in horror at the 
nere idea of having one of his men even enter the 
wimming tank, and we all know what disastrous ef- 
ect running will have on the long, supple swimming 
uuseles. Onee more, riding flattens that large flexor 
iusele along the back of the thigh; running rounds 
i! out. So it can easily be seen that the good Pentath- 
m candidate must be extremely versatile as well as 
nduring. 

Our team held its tryouts at and near West Point 
irough the six days beginning May 9th, 1932, and 
reached Los Angeles on July 20th, having spent the 
intervening time at The Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. We moved into comfortable quarters in the 
Olympic Village. This settlement, like all other in- 
stallations of the Los Angeles organizing committee, 
was perfect. High up on the crests of the Baldwin 
[lills, it overlooked Los Angeles in all directions. Al- 
ways there was a pleasant cool breeze. Small portable 
cottages, each one having two rooms and e shower, ac- 
commodated four athletes apiece. At frequent inter- 
vals were interspaced special bath houses with steam 
rooms and rubbing tables. Here we had placed at our 
disposal our own trainer, Mr. Frank Zanazzi, from the 
Vniversity of San Francisco, and most valuable he 
was to us. He it was who had to insure that the hard 
ride of the first day would have lost its effeet by the 
time that we had to run. He fully accomplished his 
purpose. Convenient to the American cottages we 
found the United States mess hall. Each foreign na- 
lion, In its area, had its own mess hall, where its own 
national dishes were served by native cooks. Strict 
and firm guardians at the village gates insured abso- 
lute privacy for the athletes. Hollywood’s stars in 
person appeared nightly at our open-air theatre. 
Busses made frequent trips between the village and 
ihe various practice fields, and nothing was left undone 
so far as our comfort was concerned. 

On the first of August team managers met for the 
urpose of drawing places for the starting order in 
ill the events, and immediately thereafter all con- 
cerned, including twenty-five contestants, embussed 


for the course over which the mounted phase was to 
take place next day. It was our privilege to inspect 
the course one day before the event. I was rather 
amused to see several of the contestants wearing boots 
and expected to see the three-mile walk in such foot- 
evear bear bitter fruit for them in the fatiguing events 
that were to follow on the succeeding days. I was 
not wrong. 

We found that the course, so far as the American 
team was concerned, was ideal, in that it eliminated 
all elements of luck. For about a mile it was up and 
down, into and out of arroyos, with most of the jumps 
on the slope and with fairly good footing in between. 
The last two miles, however, were through such heavy 
sand as to predicate a very skillful handling of the 
tired animal over the last few jumps. In the true 
sense of the word there were no broad jumps, though 
several of the fourteen obstacles were ditched to some 
extent. All closely approached the maximum allowed 
height of three feet eight and, thanks to the excellent 
work of Colonel Barry and Lieutenant Barrett, were 
so sturdily built as to be well nigh impossible of de- 
struction. Any horse that got over would jump big. 

As loss of the course meant elimination for the 
event, we were naturally very much interested in the 
way the course was marked. This we found to be 
perfect. On each jump and at each turn in the course 
were two flags, one red and one white, between which 
the contestant had to pass, keeping the red on_ his 
right. Not only were the flags big; they were also held 
broadside to by cross sticks so that, no matter how the 
breeze might blow, they would be visible to the rider 





Official Photo 


WINNERS ON VICTORY STAND 


Left to right: Lieut. Lindman (Sweden), No. 2; Ensign 
Oxenstierna (Sweden), No. 1; Lieut. Mayo, (U. S. A.), No. 3. 
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6 The Modern Pentathlon, Xth Olympiad 


on the course. As a further help, there were many in- 
termediate flags of bright yellow stuff, which served 
as guides for the convenience of the rider. He might 
pass them either to the right or to the left, as he 
wished. Start and finish were through large archways 
that had, marked in huge letters, the words Start and 
Finish. There could be no mistakes here, we thought ; 
yet, as a matter of fact, three foreigners actually did 
lose the course. 

The jumps, in order, were as follows: 

1. Brush pile 

2. Post and rail 

3. Vertical posts set in ground and touching each 

other 

4. Bank and ditch 
». Watering trough 
6. Post and rail 
i. Vertical posts 

8. Ditch with leaning fence 

9. Plank fenee 

10. Aiken fence 

11. Farm gate 

12. Worm fence 

13. Farm wagon 

14. Railway gate, in and out. 

As we went around the course we were informed 
that each horse in the pool from which we were to 
draw had jumped each jump in the series several times. 

Next day, the second of August, found us assembled 
at the start by eight thirty. At eight forty Captain 
Morales Mendoza of Mexico stepped on the scales with 
his saddle in his arms, and the Pentathlon had started. 
One hundred and sixty-five pounds was the necessary 
weight. Morales then drew from a hat a number and 
was given the horse tagged with that same number. 
He had fifteen minutes in which to adjust his equip- 
ment and to try out the horse but in so doing he could 
not ride beyond the starting point. Sharp at nine he 
Thereafter, a new man started each five 


started. 
minutes. 
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Official Photo 


Obstacle Number 23, Cross Country Course (Lieut. Petnehazy, 
Hungary, Modern Pentathlon). 
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The scoring would seem, on the surface to be compli- 


cated. Briefly, penalties were assessed as follows: 
pr a Peteeal Wr BONE: Nic G.s's. 2's sis.008 w erors'as three points. 
For second ditto at same jump .................8iX points. 
For third ‘ditto at same gump «........6..6.20. fifty points. 
(And the man could ride on) 
or fall on both horse and ‘rider .......... 2... five points. 
(Not to count except within 25 meters of jump) 
or Tall OE PCr ORION: oss <.2;s-0s aoe owiee 6 ele siwre ten points. 


(Within 25 meters of jump) 

For each two seconds slower than 10:51 4/5 for 

Che Mare GOON i wis ws he eee Seis a eR one point. 

Mor 1ess) Of COUrse: .4660.856 5350 Pie lane eta Rue disqualification. 

All men who finished with a perfect score were to 
be arranged in the order of their speed. 

ITere is what happened. Nine men had clean per- 
formaneces, and of these the fastest was Lindman, of 
Sweden, at 8:07.4, and the slowest was Pagnini, of 
Italy, in 9:38, which was well under the time limit. 
Three men lost the course and were therefore all tied 
for twenty-fourth place. Captain Anguiano de la 
Fuente, of Mexico, was so badly injured as to have 
to be withdrawn. 

Our men stood as follows: 

Lt. Richard W. Mayo, Field Artillery, second, time 

8 :10.2; Lt. Brookner W. Brady, Infantry, fifth, time 

8 :50.6; Lt. Clayton J. Mansfield, Cavalry, thirteenth, 

time 9:09.4. (Mansfield’s horse went down with 

him twice, giving him thereby a penalty of ten and 
placing him, regardless of his fast time, below the 
slowest man to go clean.) 

The close of the first day left me feeling rather 
happy. Riding was the one event in which luck could 
have played a large part. A good rider could conceiv- 
ably have drawn a poor horse and, relatively speaking, 
have placed much lower than he deserved. Conversely, 
and still worse, some weak rider who should normally 
rank at the bottom could have drawn a superb mount, 
thereby winning the event. Yet none of these things 
had affected us. Two of our men placed very high 
and the other reasonably so. Brady had lost fourth 
place by only one and two-tenths seconds. Moreover, 
all the men who beat us in the riding, we realized, de- 
served the high rating that they got. There had been 
no flukes. So far, so good! 

On the third of August we fenced. 
and tiring session, for all men (and there were still 
twenty-four in the running) were grouped into one 
round robin, and that meant twenty-three bouts per 
man or a total of two hundred and seventy-six in the 
course of the day. Hard on the judges, at least.” As 
to the latter, the fencing teams of the various nations 
furnished the officials. We ran three strips continually 
and had four judges and a director on each strip. I 
thought that the officiating was excellent. Of course 
there were bound to be some decisions that caused 
comment—that always happens with the very best 
possible officials, but in this case all the contestants 
agreed that the breaks evened up in the long run about 
as well as was possible. 

We finished at dusk and did not fence off the sev- 
eral ties that occurred. Instead, we halved the points. 
The weapon was the duelling sword, with one-touch 
For the first time in the history of the event, 


It was a lone 


bouts. 
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Official Photo 
The Contestants—Modern Pentathlon, Xth Olympiad. 
ouble touches were scored as half a victory for each 
ntestant, instead of a defeat for each. I didn’t like 
his; it penalized the good, decisive type of fencer, and 
ited the medioe re man higher than he deserved, but 
ter all c’était la guerre. 
Thotelt of Sweden, who had won the Pentathlon in 
28, won the fencing. We had more or less foreseen 
iis. He took sixteen victories, three doubles and four 
sses. He was so far down in the riding, however, that 
‘iat didn’t bother us much, but Lindman of Sweden 
ied for second in the feneing, and that was alarming. 
was Lindman, you know, who won the Pentathlon 
1924. Mayo tied for fourth, and Mansfield tied for 
eventh, with Brady taking twelfth. Down as far as 
Mansfield, the consolidated score for the two days was 
HOW: 
Ride Fence Total 


1. Dimdman, Sweden .. s:....04.. ] 2.5 3.0 
2. Mayo, United States ........ 2 4.5 6.5 
Bo. ASUMONEtE, WARY 4 ooceice are ets 8 6 14 
t. Duranthon, Mravee. .-.<.<s.0<ecc 7 Zo 14.5 
5. Motel, Sweden. 266.6666 06.. 15 1 16 
Ds) EOIN, CEDEINS (ook al eis. clavacdeaalars 14 2.5 16.5 
7. Brady, United States... ... 5 12 17 
8. Oxenstierna, Sweden .......... 4 14 18 
$. Mierseh, Germany .....%.0-.... 10 10 20 
10. Mansfield, United States ae 13 7.5 20.5 


Note the very close grouping of the above men in the 
otal penalties. This was most unprecedented and 
vave us an index of how closely we might expect the 
final result to be figured. It was most unusual. 

With the third day’s event I hoped that we would 
jiunp into first place, for I knew that Mayo was in- 
‘allible with the pistol. Three or four days before the 
Pentathlon started, he had shot a possible, and I looked 
tor him to come close to repeating, or at least hang up 
a world’s and Olympie record. Actually, he got the 
record with a score of 197. Moreover, I felt that Lind- 
inan would miss the target, for we know that in the 
Swedish national tryouts he had done just that. Again 
| was right; Lindman made nineteen very good hits 
ind one miss. 

For the shooting, the men fire upon a full sized 
iian’s figure at twenty-five meters. The target has a 
cries of concentric ellipses, centered on the belt 
uickle, but these rings are barely visible to the firers. 
'argets swing into vision for three seconds and dis- 
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appear for ten. At the instant that the target ap- 
pears each time, the pistol must be pointing into the 
ground near the firer’s feet, with the pistol butt rest- 
ing on the thigh. Thus, the competitor must raise the 
weapon, find the target and squeeze his shot off in 
He fires twenty shots. Now, the odd 
feature of the scoring is that any man who hits the 
target twenty times, regardless of the value of his hits, 
will beat any man who makes a miss. In this way, 
twenty iittle fives would beat nineteen tens and a miss. 
So you see just how far a miss could throw Lindman 
down on the seale. The alarming feature of it all, 
however, was that Mansfield, too, made a miss, and 
Brady yanked two of them. So, Lindman’s taking 
nineteenth place helped Mayo considerably, but Mans- 
field took 16th and Brady 20th. 
part, now read: 


three seconds. 


The eonsolidation, in 


Ride Fence Shoot Total 
1. Mayo, United States 2 4.5 1 7:5 
2; Sinitonetta, Ttaly? «2.4.4. 8 6 5) 17 
3. Oxenstierna, Sweden ... } 14 a 20 
4. Lindman, Sweden ....... ] 2.0 19 22.5 
11. Mansfield, United States.. 13 25 16 36.5 
13. Brady, United States ... 5 12 20 37 


Oxenstierna now looked extremely dangerous to us. 
We knew that he could run extremely well and swim 
even better. We also knew that Dick Mayo was weak 
in swimming and not very dangerous in running. 
The 1928 Games, on the other hand, had shown us 
that Simonetti’s running, even allowing for great im- 
provement, was no threat. If, in the running and 
swimming combined, Mayo lost thirteen points to 
Oxenstierna, we were out. ‘‘Hold ’em, Army !’’ 

The swimming event was held in the big fifty meter 
pool of the Swimming Stadium on the fifth of August. 
Drawings gave us a man in each of three heats, of 
which, all together, there were four. I use the word 
heat with some reservation, for 
taken and when he had swum his one heat he was 
through for the day. 
by cork lines. 

Brady, as we had expected, won his heat handily 
in 5:37.9. Mayo took a fifth in his with a 5:17.4. 
This was a great improvement over what he had done 
in the 1928 Games, where swimming had been his 
Mansfield drew the stiff heat of 


each man’s time was 


Men swam in lanes separated 


vreatest weakness. 





Official Photo 


The American Team, Left to Right:—Johnson, Coach; Mans- 
field; Mayo; Brady. 
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the day and took fourth in it at 4:54, and when all 
was said and done we read the figures of the men that 


interested us most. They had swum as follows: 


1. Thofelt 

2. Pagnini, Italy 
3. Brady 

5. Oxenstierna 

6. Mansfield 

9, Lindman 
14. Mayo 


So Mayo had already dropped nine of his precious 
thirteen points to Oxenstierna. He could lose only 
three more. Our consolidation now read : 


Ride Fenee Shoot Swim Total 


1. Mayo, United States....... 2 4.5 1 14 21:5 
2. Oxenstierna, Sweden ...... 4 14 2 5 26 
a. Whotelt, Gweden ....<....... 15 1 8) ] 25 
4. Lindman, Sweden ......... ] 2.5 19 9 BuO 
7. Brady, United States .... S “32 20 3 40 
9. Mansfield, United States ... 13 75 16 6 42.5 


We knew that, except for Thofelt, the Swedes could 
run well. We knew that running was our weakest 
link. We knew too much. And that night we wished 
we knew what the course would be on the next day. 

The next day, we found out. When we saw it at 
first, it looked sweet enough, as far as our eyes could 
follow the well placed markers as they led out along 
the fairway of the Sunset Golf Course. What lay 
beyond, none knew, but we surmised that the going 
would be fine. The finish was right next the start. 

With all stop watches zeroed, the first man set off 
down the fairway and in less than a minute he ‘shad 
dropped out of sight. Thereafter, at one minute in- 
tervals, runner followed runner. Now, in our train- 
ing, we had been doing the two and one-half miles in 
well under fifteen minutes, so at fourteen I began look- 
ing to see the first man heave in sight. He was de 
Sousa, of Portugal, about whose running I knew 
nothing. We waited and waited. Then, at about 
eighteen, de Sousa showed up with someone in Swedish 
colors coming up on him fast. It was Thofelt, who had 
started one minute later than de Sousa. From Am- 
sterdam in 1928 we knew Thofelt’s running to be av- 
erage, and a look at my watch let me know that the 
course was terrific, for he had been out for more than 
seventeen minutes and four seconds. Both Brady and 
Mansfield were by now well on their way, and Mayo 
was at the start. A few seconds after Mayo had 
started, Brady came in with an elapsed time of 17 :33.6. 
Mansfield’s time was 17:41.4. Meanwhile one of the 
earlier foreigners to finish had sufficiently regained his 
breath to talk and he came over to me. ‘*Captain,’’ he 
said, ‘‘such a hill! Such hills! Me, I went up one of 
them on all fours.’’ At that, I looked up to clock 
Mayo in at 17:37.2. One minute and twelve seconds 
slower than Ensign Oxenstierna. Our hopes for first 
place were definitely pulverized. 

It must have been fully an hour that we waited in 
the loggia of the gclf club for the results to be com- 
piled. Then we found that the Swedes, with their 
usual thoroughness, had taken first, second and fourth 
for the whole event, leaving Mayo in third. Brady got 
eleventh and Mansfield thirteenth. It was over. 
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Here is the final and official tale: 


Ride Fence Shoot Swim Run Total 


1. Oxenstierna, Sweden 4 14 2 5 7 32 
2. Lindman, Sweden ... 1 25 19 9 4 35.5 
3. Mayo, U. S. . 2 2 + » & Be 
4. Thofelt, Sweden .... 15 ] 9 1 13 39 
5. Remer, Germany .... 12 10 4 13 8 47 
6. Miersech, Germany .. 10 10 5 17 6 48 
7. Somfai, Hungary ... 20 4.5 6 12 10 52.5 
8. Legard, Gt. Brit. .. 6 18 10 18 1 3 tad 
9. Simonetti, Italy .... 8 6 3 15 21 Sa” 
10. Duranthon, France .. 7 7.0 18 19 3 54.5 
nu. Se CE 5 Oe 20 3 16 «56 
12. Pagnini, italy ...... 9 13 21 2 11.5 56:5 
13. Mansfield, U. S. ee 75 16 6 18 60.5 
14. Barlow, Gt. Brit. .... 3 22 14 7 15 =«61 
15. MeDougall, Gt. Brit. 24 20 12 4 2 62 
16. Van Rijn, Holland .. 19 16 13 10 5 Ga" 
17. Naude, Germany .... 18 10 15 11 9 GBF" 
18. Benko, Hungary .... 11 15 11 16 «611.5 64.5 
19. Petnehazy, Hungary 16 20 7 8 14. 65 
20. Paci, Waly ...s06 0% 14 25 23 23 22 825 
21. Casanova, Mexico .. 24 20 8 24 19 95 
22. de Sousa Portugal .. 21 23 i ty ae 20 102 
23. de Heredia, Portugal 22 17 24 20 23 106 
24. Morales, Mexico .... 17 24 22 22 24 109 


*Legard wins over Simonetti by virtue of one first place. 
**Van Rijn’s tie with Naude decided by running, which takes 
precedence over other sports. 

There are several points worthy of comment in the 
above table. Notice first how closely the competitors 
are grouped. Notice then how consistently competitors 
of the same nation generally group themselves. Two 
Swedes, two Germans, two Hungarians, two Enelish- 
men, two Portuguese, and finally two Americans very 
near each other. The two Britons are separated by 
one point; so are the Germans; the two Hungarians 
by half a point only. As a further index of consist- 
ency, see how all three Germans tied for tenth place 
in fencing. It seems almost uncanny. 

Sweden showed what can be done with well-picked 
personnel trained over a long period. All three mem- 
bers of their team are now champions. Lieutenant 
Lindman has now competed in three Olympics: 1924, 
1928 and 1932. He is the 1924 world’s champion. 
Lieutenant Thofelt has competed twice, in 1928 and 
1932, and is the 1928 world’s champion. “Ensign Ox- 
enstierna is a neweomer for world’s supremacy. 

I have never seen a more gracious, courageous con- 
eregation of true sportsmen than were the contestants 
in the Modern Pentathlon. They were all the flower 
of their respective nations, and if we ever meet them 
again, whether it be in our travels, in Sport, or in the 
vicissitudes of Military Service, we all feel that we 
have twenty-two true and dependable friends. 

As to the three men that I have had under me for 
the long grind of training, I have nothing for them 
put praise. They gave their all. That they swam in Los 
Angeles some thirty seconds slower than at West Point 
in the tryouts might indicate that they were brought 
along too fast; they are certainly not to blame. Had 
they been held back more in the later days of their 
training, the story might have been otherwise. 

Thanks and praise are due the other American can- 
didates, who gave their energy to the cause. They 
were, so to speak, the fleet behind the fleet—they fur- 
nished the competition that pushed the others forward 
and up. They gave freely their pound of flesh, and 
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. Oxenstierna, (Sweden). 


villingly. If it is ever your privilege to meet them, 
remember them for their spirit and for their high 
ability to punish themselves. Let me name them. Lt. 
H. G. Wilde; Lt. A. S. Newman: Lt. T. J. Sands, Lt. 
D. KF. Meyer; Lt. J. A. Berry; Lt. F. R. Weber; Mr. 
(. B. Smith; Lt. E. M. Rick; Mr. F. H. Merrick; 
Lt. H. J. John; Lt. G. W. Lermond; Lt. M. I. Carter. 

In a correspondingly large way our thanks are due 
to our coaches. Warrant Officer John Dimond, West 
Point’s so successful fencing coach, unstintingly gave 
his time, his leisure time, to the team, and at consider- 
able expense to himself accompanied us to Los Angeles. 
Mr. Nill, West Point’s swimming coach, similarly de- 
voted much of his time. Mr. Novak, at West Point, 
lent us-his advice in running, while in New York, Mr. 
John Kelly was unsparing in his efforts to improve 
the running. Colonel West and his assistants in the 
Department of Horsemastership at the Cavalry School 
proved their worth by our standing in riding. 

As long as there were four contestants per nation, 
the Swedes always took the first four places. Then in 
1928, when the number was cut to three, they took 
first, second and fourth. This time they did the same. 
| believe that unless we adopt their methods they will 
take the first three places in 1936. Their steps, which 
are simple, seem to be as follows: 

1. To create national interest in the Pentathlon 
This they do by having yearly national] championships. 

2. To train candidates continually. Potential can- 
didates are stationed together near Stockholm. This 
is permanent. 


Lindman, (Sweden). 
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3. To pick their competitors from a prescribed type. 
They are all large, spare men, very rugged. I consider, 
however, that our men fell within this class. 

4+. To attach a great amount of importance to pre- 
vious experience. Lindman three times, Thofelt twice. 
Oxenstierna is the replacement, so to speak. Enough 
said. 

Corresponding with the four steps above outlined, 
we should adopt the following : 

1. Hold a yearly trial each year except, possibly, 
the Olympic year. This could easily be accomplished 
at West Point, where facilities exist and where there 
is a world of raw material. On the Olympic year 
there need be no trial so far as concerns the selected 
representatives, but other men might try out merely 
for the experience. 

2. Train potential candidates continually for at 
least two years prior to the Games. 

3. Pick all men from a rugged type. The ideal 
candidate should range from five feet eleven up, and 
should weigh from 175 to 190 when worked down. 

4. Designate at least two men from previous Olym- 
piads on each succeeding team. Mayo, Brady and 
Mansfield would be sure to place high, probably one, 
two, three, and so would Newman, (1928), provided 
his shooting could be improved. There should, how- 
ever, be som new blood, and I would like to see two 
of the above four men be teamed up with a mature 
man at least twenty-eight years old. A boy lacks the 
experience that years of fencing and riding give. 
None of the Swedes were boys. 
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By Captain Lara P. Good, U.S. A., Retired 


EREMONIE OLYMPIQUE PROTOCOLAIRE 

(Olympic Victory Ceremony), Three Day Eques- 

trian Event, Team Competition, Champion 
Olympique—United States. 

As the above announcement rang out in the Olympic 
Stadium in Los Angeles on August 14—the last day 
of the Olympic Games, and just preceding the clos- 
100,000 the 
peristvle and remained motionless while the Stars and 
Stripes were raised on the central standard above 
the score board and our National Anthem was played, 
United 
in any Olympic 


ing ceremony spectators arose, faced 


thus paying tribute and homage to the first 
States team ever declared a winner 
Equestrian Event. 

The winner was our Three Day Team. But. the 
Three Day Event was not the only one in which points 
were added by our Equestrian Teams to swell the 
grand total score of the United States. 

May we say in answer to the many opinions that 
may have formed in the minds of a great many fel- 
lowers of the Equestrian sports who were unable to 
attend the Games, as evidenced by certain letters and 
comments which we have received following announce- 
ment of the awards, that the score board does not re- 
flect the full story nor give the full credit and all the 
glory to which the American team is truly entitled, 
as can be testified to by those thousands of spectators 
who aetually witnessed the various performances. 

In writing this report of the games, we apologize 
if we appear too unsportsmanlike in disagreeing with 
the judges, inasmuch as much more can be said of the 
events than the mere announcement of the results on 
We feel that it might be much more 
interesting to our readers who have already read the 
further into 
the performanees as 


the score board. 
published scores if we should go a_ bit 
detail and account of 
they appeared to us and perhaps add a bit of the 
equestrian gossip that went the rounds of the side 


olyve an 


lines. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, particularly on 
the part of our foreign competitors, that may result 
from readine this article, may we state that we were 
not connected in any official capacity with the con- 
duet of the games and that the comment made in this 
article is not to be considered as having been author- 
ized, reviewed or sanctioned by any of the judges or 
officials ? 

What actually happened officially we are not in a 
position to say but in this account we expect to set 
forth our own ideas regardless of how they differ froim 
the judges’ award. 

The number of countries competing in the Eques- 
trian Events was ereatly reduced in comparison with 
that of former vears. The United States and Sweden 


10 


were the only countries entering full teams in all three 
of the events. Mexico had entries in each event but 
not a full team except in the Prix des Nations. France 
entered only the Dressage; Holland only the Three 
Day; while Japan entered both the Three Day and the 
Prix des Nations. On account of the reduced number 
of entries, the morning and afternoon performances 
originally scheduled for the Dressage and the School- 
ing or Training phase of the Three Day Event, were 
combined and fully completed during the forenoon 
of the first two days which were set aside for that com- 
petition, 

The setting was ideal. No more perfect spot could 
have been selected anywhere in the world than in 
front of the grand stand on the main polo field of the 
Riviera Country Club, midway between the heart of 
the beach shore of the blue Pacific. 
clear—a_ bit cloudy—just enough to 


Los Angeles and 
The weather was 
ward off the too warm rays of an August sun; Just 
right for comfort and sports clothes, which were much 
in evidence—just ‘‘usual’’ California weather. 

A crowd of more than 10,000 was present at the 
opening day for the Dressage competition. The num- 
ber dropped off somewhat on the following day for 
the Schooling Event of the Three Day competition. It 
is too difficult to give any estimate as to the number 
that witnessed the second day or the endurance phase 
of the Three Day competition. The number has been 
variously estimated from 25,000 to 100,000—it 
free, that is, no admission charge. The polo grounds 
were filled early—all roads to the Riviera were closed 
at 7.30 A. M.—to the start of the steeple 
Many thousands of others were assembled in 
groups here and there at cross roads near jumps along 


Was 


witness 


chase. 


the eress country course and at the finish line. 

Inside the Riviera the first two days there was a 
brilliant, colorful crowd composed of social leaders 
and persons prominent in the business world as well 
as in motion pictures, watching with great interest 
the horses and their riders. On the 
Whole these crowds were real sportsmen and_ sports- 


every move of 
women, lovers of horses and equestrian sports. 

A bit of military touch was added to the show by 
the presence of dozens of Army Officers principally 
from the United States who filled a role of judges, 
officials, aides, photographers, and observers. Through- 
out this group in olive drab were mingled the light 
and dark blue uniforms of Sweden, the dark blue 
and white of Holland, the dark blue and olive drab 
of France and the olive green, trimmed in red, of 
Japan. 

Lots of gold braid, replete with decorations, was 
present. Seated in the front row and perhaps the 
most interested American spectators, were Major Gen- 


pe 


be 


ve 
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eral Guy V. Henry, Chief of Cavalry, who has kept 
a close personal check on the training progress of the 
American team, and Lt. Colone! Charles L. Scott, for- 
mer Chief of the Remount Service and officer in charge 
of the team for the past ten months. Entrusted with 
the responsibility of making a good showing for the 
United States, they closely watched the accounting 
of their stewardship. 

The crowd was well behaved under control of Cap- 
tain KF. W. Koester of the U. S. Army, official an- 
nouncer at the microphone. All spectators were re- 
quested to refrain from any applause or demonstra- 
ion of any kind from the time the horse and rider 
ntered the arena until the rider saluted at the close 
of his performance. The crowd was permitted, how- 
ver, to express their emotions in one long and con- 
tinued applause which accompanied the departure of 
ach contestant. Airplanes respected the request of 
he Committee and remained away from the Riviera 
rena. Even the hot dog and the peanut boys main- 
ained silence while each contestant was in the ring, 

ming to life again while the judges were reconeil- 
ine and agreeing on the scores. 

There were three judges in the Dressage Event: 
Lt. Colonel Sloan Doak of the United States, Count 
sonde, equerry to the Kine of Sweden, and General 
wafont of France, Commandant of Saumur. Mexico 

as the only competitor that did not have a repre- 
entation on the jury whieh made the awards, and as 
ne spectator laughingly remarked, *‘ Maybe that was 
vhy the Mexican competitor was rated last.’’ 

In this connection we offer the suggestion that the 
jury on the next Olympic Equestrian Sports be com- 
posed of at least five, six or seven members; that pos- 
siblv the low and the high scores of judges be elimi- 
nated—this will prevent the score from being influ- 
enced by national partiality or prejudice—and further 
that the representative from each country not be per- 
mitted to score his own team. We would have said 
ihat the judges be absolutely impartial and from 
countries that have no competing teams, but while 
this would be theoretically sound it is not practical, in- 
asmuch as those countries having Equestrian Teams 
have also those better qualified to judge Equestrian 
Events. 

The Dressage 

Each team was assigned by lot the order of its ap- 
pearance, and each team Captain in turn assigned the 
order to members of his team. Contrary to courtesy 
rules of ‘‘After vou, my dear sir,’’ the American 
team drew first place, and Technical Sergeant Alvin 
Il. Moore, Engineer Corps (Captain Cav. Res.) led 
off as number one on Water Pat. 

Not enough eredit has been given Captain Moore 
for his performanee—the natural inclination to ner- 
vousness or stage fright on an oceasion of a first ecom- 
petitive exhibition of its kind in America might have 
been with him, but if so, no one was able to detect it. 
An excellent horseman, with a soldierly manner rid- 
ing even better than he knew how to ride—elued to 
the saddle—he put up a wonderful performance. The 
only eriticism that can be offered against Captain 
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Moore was this his performance was a bit too mechani- 
eal and lacked brilliance. 

Conformation and appearance of the horse are not 
supposed to count, but they always do to a certain de- 
eree, regardless of what may be said to the contrary. 
Judges are only human, and human beings are in- 
clined to look with more favor upon those things that 
are more pleasing. We do not wish it construed that 
Water Pat was an ungainly looking mount. Quite the 
contrary, he is a sleek-looking dapple black but he 
lacks certain smcothness in symmetry and conforma- 


ja- 


Upper: Captain Tuttle on “Olympic.” Middle: Captain Kitts 
on “American Lady.” Lower: Captain Moore on “Water Pat.” 
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tion that appeals to the eye of experienced horsemen. 
Moore is entitled to a lot of eredit for the results he 
has accomplished with Water Pat in eight months. 

The second contestant was Lieut. Gustaf Adolph 
Boltenstern of Sweden riding Ingo, a 12-year-old Ger- 
man bred bay gelding. There was no question from 
the performance put up by this Swedish rider to what 
school of Equitation he belonged. This was true of 
the other Swedish riders, but to a less pronounced 
degree. Contrary to the French School of the use of 
the aids without a perceptible effort on the part of 
the rider, which method was followed by both the 
French and the American teams to such an extent 
that it was only by the closest of observation by ex- 
perienced horsemen that the rider could be seen ap- 
plying any aids at all in the direction and control of 
his mount, one did not need to be an experienced 
horseman to note when and how Lieut. Boltenstern 
applied the aids—he was following his German school- 
masters. Compared with the delicate touch of the 
French and American contestants, one might almost 
say he manhandled his horse. 

His horse did most of the movements, yes, but with 
tremendous effort on the part of himself and his rider. 
His half turn to the right and left on his haunches, 
supposed to be at a walk, was not smooth and relaxed. 
Foreefully he picked his horse up, wheeled him on his 
haunches and set him down again in the opposite di- 
rection. A strong application of the aids kept his 
horse in a tension at the bit the entire time he was in 
the ring, instead of quiet and relaxed. 

His horse was a magnificent animal, as were the 
other mounts of his team. They were as heavy in 
bodies as their riders were in hands. All were aged 
horses, at least 12 years old and naturally fully de- 
veloped, more like artillery or light draft animals than 
horses of saddle type. 

Lieut. Boltenstern was given eighth place by the 
judges, or next to the last in the awards, and un- 
questionably deserved no higher consideration. 

The third contestant was Lieut. G. G. Jaramillo of 
Mexico, riding El Pavo. He was awarded the last 
place in competition and probably deserved no higher 
than that. The Dressage event was something even 
newer for Mexico than it was for the United States. 
El Pavo, a beautiful 8-year old bay gelding, had been 
in training for this event but a few months, as com- 
pared with many years of training of the mounts of 
the French and Swedish contestants. 

Gossip also tells us that in the translation of the 
requirements of the course from French into English 
and from English into Mexican, a mistake was made 
which was found out by Lieut. Jaramillo only the 
day before and which necessitated his immediate re- 
vision and memorizing the course all over again. 
If so, not enough credit has been given to this Mexi- 
can contestant, who was his country’s only entry in 
this event. 

The application of aids of our Mexican contestant 
followed more on the line of the: German school as ex- 
emplified by the Swedish team; however, considering 
the limited amount of training and certain § handi- 
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caps, he did remarkably well. His horse was green 
and lacked much of the refinement of the performance 
as shown by the two previous contestants. He had no 
elevation at the passage or attempted piaffer. 

The fourth contestant was Captain André Jousse- 
aume of France on Sorelta, a dainty, brilliant 8-year- 
old brown thoroughbred mare. Sorelta put up an ex- 
cellent performance in so far as many of the intricate 
movements were concerned, but it was apparently her 
first time before company. She was nervous, high 
strung, restless, more interested in the erowd and the 
excitement than in eareful attention to her move- 
ments. Regardless of this, however, she had flashes 
of brilliance due to her color, manner of going, and 
white markings that were not in evidence by any 
other horse in the competition, including Taine. A 
few bad breaks particularly at changing of leads, how- 
ever, lowered her score. 

Captain Jousseaume was awarded fifth place by the 
judges, but we are inclined for the reasons stated 
above to move him down to seventh place behind all 
members of the American team. 

The next contestant was Captain Isaac L. Kitts of 
United States on American Lady who was at her best. 
Captain Kitts gave her a beautiful ride and deserves 
much eredit, but in her entire performance there was 
just that certain something lacking which is hard to 
deseribe,—perhaps we have never particularly cared 
for this mare, whose canter is inclined toward a 
singlefoot and whose change of leads is a bit choppy— 
entitling her to no higher award than fourth or fifth 
place. She performed exceptionally well at the ex- 
tended trot and the passage. The judges’ award was 
sixth. 

Lieut. Bystrom of Sweden followed on Gulliver, a 
Swedish bred chestnut gelding. Bystrom put up a 
much better performance than his preceding team 
mate. His horse had considerable more brilliance and 
started out exceedingly well but grew nervous and 
erratic toward the end of the course. The judges 
awarded him fourth place. Perhaps we have a cer- 
tain prejudice against severity of control at the bit 
and the theory of forceful and pronounced applica- 
tion of aids; anyway, for this reason we would have 
placed him below the two preceding contestants. 

The seventh contestant was Commandant Marion 
of France on Linon, a small 12-year-old chestnut 
Anglo-Arab French bred gelding. He put up a won- 
derful performance, unquestionably one of the best. 
The only criticism we have to offer was that his per- 
formance was a bit too mechanical and lacked a cer- 
tain amount of brilliance that was evidenced by his 
two team mates. Riding with a loose rein and aids 
so delicately applied, his horse showed his advanced 
stage of schooling. He was awarded second place and 
he unquestionably deserved a high award. 

Linon, it will be remembered, was awarded second 
place in the Olympies in 1928, so he has been in train- 
ing for this event a great many years. , 

The last contestant for the United States was Cap- 
vain Hiram E. Tuttle on Olympic, an 8-year-old bay 
French bred thoroughbred gelding. Truly it was Olym- 
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pic’s off day. He was clearly not up to his usual 
form. This can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that only two weeks before the contest Olympic 
went lame following a nail prick in one foot while 
being shod. He was laid up for probably a week 
and, in order to get him in shape, Captain Tuttle 
worked him very hard for a few days just preced- 
ing the event. Also, while being unloaded from a 
truck shortly before the event, Olympic jumped off 
‘he loading platform on to solid conerete which gave 
iim a considerable shock. 

He went thru his entire performance like clock- 

rk and with deliberation and precision that meant 

isiness but he appeared tired and worn, eager for 
rest to which he was entitled. 

The schooling arena was arranged somewhat dif- 

rently from that to which the American team was 

‘customed. In addition to the small 10-inch plank 

undary, a special fence was provided at each cor- 

ry. For the first few minutes in the arena Olympic 
as much more interested in the strange fence cor- 

‘vs than he was in his own performance. At the 
iird one he shied slightly—at the very point where 

e was to break over from a collected trot to an ex- 
nded one—and he committed the only error in his 
entire performance by breaking into a canter for 
vo strides, which probably cost him second place. 

A tip to future training would be to accustom 
nounts to all kinds of arenas.) 

Having seen Olympic perform at a preview exhibi- 
tion Just a month previous in the San Diego stadium, 
at which time we were inclined to feel that he put 
up as good a performance point for point as Taine’s 
Olympie exhibition, he disappointed us quite a bit, 
but it was exeusable. 

Captain Tuttle was awarded third place, to which 
we feel he was unquestionably entitled. As a matter 
of facet, considering it all in all, we are a bit inclined 
to tie him with Commandant Marion for second place. 
In this connection, we noted with considerable in- 
terest that Olympic was the only horse that executed 
the true pirouette, not excepting Taine, pride of ‘‘Tri- 
color.”’ 

The next contestant was Captain Bertil Sandstrom 
of Sweden, who put up a highly creditable perform- 
ance on Aresta, a German bred mare, but the adverse 
criticism of his team mates might also be offered him, 
but to a somewhat lesser degree. However, we noted 
that hauneches led forehand on the two-track and 
swung too wide on the serpentine at the false gallop. 
That he and his rider were not together was proven 
by squeaking leather-boots against the saddle—which 
could be heard throughout the arena. 

After several hours of discussion the judges and 
officials rendered a decision stating that Captain 
Sandstrom would not be classified, inferring that 
there was a question over his adherence to the ex- 
acting rules of the event. Had Captain Sandstrom 
not been ruled ineligible for rating, we would have 
viven him no better than fourth, fifth or sixth place. 
His beautiful chestnut mare with blaze face and white 
feet displayed brilliance particularly at the passage 
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“Taine,” the Wonder Horse of France, Commandant Lesage 
up. Winner of Individual Dressage. 

and two-track and some of the other movements, which 

always helps in any competition. 

Number ten, and last on the morning program con- 
cluding the Dressage event, was Commandant X. 
Lesage of France on the great French thoroughbred 
black gelding, Taine, wonder horse of Europe. 
(Taine won in the International Horse Show at 
Geneva in 1931.) There was no question following 
Commandant Lesage’s performance as to who was 
entitled to first award. Combining grace and _ skill 
with a flash of brilliance due to his black color and 
white markings, waving mane and manner of going, 
he went thru every movement with the skill and grace 
of a ballroom dancer with which he has been reputed. 
He was particularly brilliant and smooth at the pass- 
age and the piaffer with much elevation in these move- 
ments. Change of leads and two-track were accurate 
and as near perfect as might be expected except per- 
haps for a bit too much inclination of the shoulders of 
his rider. The only weakness in his entire perform- 
ance was the pirouette, in the execution of which we 
have seen better (both by Olympie and Si Murray). 

The judges’ awards were as follows: (Our own 
classification is shown in parenthesis. ) 


Official Award (Our) Nation Rider Horse 
Ist (1st) France Commandant Lesage Taine 
2nd (2nd) France Commandant Marion Linon 
3rd (2nd) U. S. Capt. Tuttle Olympic 
4th (6th) Sweden Lieut. Bystrom Gulliver 


Sth (7th) France Capt. Joussearme Sorelta 
6th (4th) U. S. Capt. Kitts American Lady 
7th (5th) U. S. Capt. Moore Water Pat 
Sth (8th) Sweden Lieut. Boltenstern Ingo 
9th (9th) Mexico Lieut. Jaramillo El Pavo 
Not classified Sweden Capt. Sandstrom Kresta 


In the team competition France was given first 
award, Sweden second, United States third. How the 
judges could disqualify one member of Sweden’s team 
for individual competition and not disqualify the 
team is only a matter that apparently could have 
been done by compromise and arbitration—or perhaps 
a disarmament conference. In the team competition 
we would have reversed the order, giving United 
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“Si Murray;” owned and trained by Captain H. E. Tuttle as 
a Dressage Mount. 


States second and Sweden third. But we might re- 
peat the words of Will Rogers while at the micro- 
phone broadcasting a LaCrosse game, ‘‘Let’s not treat 
‘om too rough, they’re our guests, vou know.”’ 

Given four more years and an opportunity in thi 
meantime for continuing their training, the American 
Dressage team is a factor that must be reckoned with 
in future Olympic contests. Our taste for this event 
has been favorable, and our appetites are now whetted 
In Captain Tuttle we could find no better 
Calm, quiet, of even 


for more. 
instructor for Dressage training. 
temperament, he has the patience of Job in schooling 
his mounts and in imparting instruction. . 
Incidentally he has in his reserve mount St Murray 
by Bunting out of Scrub Lady) a greater horse than 
Olympic, a beautiful chestnut, streaked with roan, a 
classic head, with blazed face and white feet. S/ 
Murray at five years we believe shows more .brillianee 
Sorelta probably combined. He no 
performer than 


than Taine or 
doubt would have made a_ better 
Olympic under the conditions but at his age he lacks, 
as yet, absolute dependability at all times. Give him 
four more years and with continued training, we could 
make a prediction but we prefer to wait and see. 

Horses have as peculiar personalities as people; 
for example, Olympic is at his top form on a quiet 
work-out, away from crowds, while with Si Murray 
the bigger the crowd, the better—he was exhibited in 
the stadium one afternoon during the Games and amid 
the din of applause he showed no excitement or nerv- 
oushess—in fact, he just loved it. The United States 
had another reserve mount in the little bay half saddle 
bred mare Troubles which showed tremendous possi- 
bility early in training. However, we doubt if, un- 
der the conditions, she would have put up a better 
performance than Water Pat or American Lady. 

It is unfortunate that our Dressage team has had to 
dissolve at the conclusion of this training. Let us 
hope that at some early future date these three will 
be ordered together again to continue the geod work. 

THE THREE DAY EVENT 
First Day. The Training Test 

The Three Day Event started on Thursday morning 

with the Training Test. Similar to the conduct of the 
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preceding day’s Dressage—Thursday’s performance 
was held in the same arena—each team drew lots and 
the team captains assigned the order of the appear- 
ance of each member. The competing Nations in this 
event were Japan, Holland, Mexico, United States. 
and Sweden, and contestants appeared in that order. 
Mexico did not have a full team, yet two contestants 
appeared for individual competition. 

Kor the benefit of the uninitiated, the Training 
test consists of a series of approximately fifty differ- 
ent movements, the value of each movement being 
awarded a certain number of points on which the 
competitor might be graded or penalized, depending 
upon his performance. 

First in order of appearance was Lt. Colonel S. 
Kido of Japan on the Australian-bred bay gelding 
Kyu Gun, which combination we could rate with no 
better than just a fair performance. The rider had 
a poor seat and poor legs, hands much too high—per- 
haps we are not familiar with the Japanese seat as 
it may be taught, but in this event—anyway, this con- 
testant was certainly outclassed on seat and perform- 





ance by his own team mates. 

Lieut. Schummelketel of Holland followed on Duiv- 
ditje and put up a fair performance—much_ better 
than the previous contestant. Duiveltje, one of 
Hlolland’s greatest horses, is a mahogany bay with 
four white feet. Tle has plenty of fire and substance. 
We like him every bit as well as Marcroir, although 
he does lack a bit of finish in comparison. 

Next was Capt. Barriguete of Mexieo who did his 
best but not well enough as far as actual execution 
of some of the movements is concerned. He excelled 
his team mate on some things but unfortunately got 
off the course—the only one to alter the routine—and 
it took too many interpreters too long to stop him and 
set him right again. This was somewhat embarrass- 
ing to our guest contestant, perhaps, but it added to 
the entertainment of the spectators to see American 
Officials talk their best Swedish, French and Spanish, 
Kreneh talk Enelish and Mexican and the Swedish 
and Dutch Officials the language of the others. How- 
ever, accompanied by a lot of arm-waving, our good 
friend, Tupper Cole, (Captain*, U.S. Army) set him 
right. However, his score was reduced to the point 
of disqualifying him from further competition. 

The fourth entry was Lieut. Earl F. Thomson of 
the United States on Jenny Camp. Of those who had 
appeared so far, Thomson put up by far the best per- 
formance. [lis movements were easy and graceful; 
however, there was just an occasional slight hesitaney 
in transition from one movement to the other. Jenny 
Camp is not of show ring type. She appears to better 
advantage on eross country than in the schooling 
arena; she is very deceiving,—does not appear to have 
much substance, except on closer observation. 

Following Lieut. Thomson was Capt. Hallberg of 
Sweden on Marokan, who put up a very creditable 
exhibition but fell under the mark set by Thomson 
a great many points. 

Capt. T. Nara of Japan started the next relay of 








* Since promoted to Major. 
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competitors and exhibited splendid horsemanship ; 
however, he was handicapped by his mount, Sonshin, 
which appeared green in a schooling arena. 

Lieut. Van Lennep of Holland followed on Henk 
aid ean be credited with an average performance, ex- 
«lling his preceding team mate but still falling under 
‘he performance of Hallberg. 

Mexico’s last competitor was Capt. Perez Allende 

| El Torero, a good looking chestnut mount—breed- 

» unknown but thoroughbred we would judge from 

spearance—which was too high strung and fiery for 

rider, probably more accustomed to applying whip 

d spur than patience. On several occasions at the 

-o-track El Torero stopped to kick, the spur being 

ughly applied. On one oceasion he kicked over the 
de boards and jumped out of the arena. 

Next came the second member of the American team, 

ipt. E. Y. Argo on Honolulu Tomboy whom we can 

edit with an almost perfect performance. It was 
nost a toss-up, we feel, as to which one of two mounts 
pt. Argo would ride in the Three Day Event. Of 

‘two, Honolulu Tomboy and Directrir, both beauti- 

| chestnut mares—Hvonolulu Tomboy is a bit roan 

were inclined to think that for the Three Day 
vent Directrir would have been the better. How- 
er, we believe Honolulu Tomboy does show a bit 
core flash and natural schooling ability than Directric. 

Argo was followed by Lieut. Clarence Von Rosen 

Sweden on Sunnyside Maid. a beautiful chestnut 

ive with almost perfect manners and lots of steeple 

iase ability. His seat might have been much im- 
svoved, however, and we do not feel that he gave 
quite as good a performance as Lieut. Thomson. 

The third relay of competitors started off with Capt. 
1. Yamamoto of Japan on AKingo who displayed ex- 
cellent horsemanship and bettered by far the perfor- 
manee of his other team mates. 

Lieut. Pahud de Mortanges followed on JMJarcrovr, 
the wonder horse of Holland. De Mortanges won the 
individual competition in the last 
showed the remarkable horsemanship that it takes to 
His horse executed 


Olympics and 


enter such high class competition. 
‘he various movements somewhat mechanically, more 
as though he was executing them from memory than 
‘rom the application of aids from the rider. Though, 
to us, his movements appeared a bit stiff and stilted, 
still we could give him at least fourth or fifth place. 
The judges awarded him third. 

Major II. D. Chamberlin completed the performance 
of our American team on Pleasant Smiles—a great 
llorse and a great rider. Only one flare-up that lasted 
but an instant kept his performance from being per- 
feet. Two years ago Pleasant Smiles was on the race 
track at Havana, his fourth racing season. Who said 
‘‘onee a race horse never any good for anything else?’ 
Perhaps so with many horsemen but not so in the 
hands of a Chamberlin or a Tuttle. Calm, relaxed, 
vith a hand like velvet, we have seen excitable run- 
iways melt like putty under Chamberlin’s touch. We 
hought his hands were a trifle high in one or two 
instances in his performances, but who are we to crit- 
cize one of the world’s greatest horsemen? There 
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was no question as to Chamberlin’s deserving first 
place. 

Lieut. Francke of Sweden completed the morning 
performance on Fridolin but failed, in our opinion, 
to put up as good as a performance as his team mate, 
Von Rosen, or particularly Thomson, although the 
judges gave him a higher award. Francke’s perfor- 
mance lacked that sharp transition from one move- 
ment to another at the points designated. It was too 
gradual, beginning before the arrival at the designated 
point and continuing beyond. The horse and rider, 
however, were much more relaxed than either combina- 
tion of the same team. 

Here is how they finished the first day. We have a 
little less—but similar—eriticism of the judges; who 
by the way were Colonel Doak of the United States, 
Count Bonde of Sweden and Major Labouchére of 
Holland. Towever, we would have tied Thomson with 
de Mortanges and Von Rosen for third place; with atl 
others in the order named. 


Official Award 
Points Nation Rider Horse 


Breeding 
if known 


Ist (1021) U. S.) Maj. Chamberlin Pleasant Smiles T. B 
2nd (¢ 999) U. §. Capt. Argo Honolilu Tomboy T. B 
3rd. (935.5) Holland Lieut. de Mortanges Warcroia oP 
tth ( 9382) Sweden Lieut. Von Rosen Suunyside Maid T B 
hth (¢ 910) Sweden Lieut Francke Fridolin V/1iUGS RB 
6th ¢ 900) U.S. Lieut. Thomson Jenny Camp ) 15/16T.B 


7th ( 871) Sweden Capt. Hallberg Marokan 
8th (832.5) Holland Lieut. Van Lennep Henk 


vth Holland Lieut. Sshummelketel Duiveltje T. 5 
10th Japan Capt. Yamamotc Kingo a 
11th Japan Capt. Nara Sonshin 

12th Japan Lt. Col. Kido Kyu Gun eR 
3th Mexico Capt. Allende El Tovrero 

l4th Mexico Capt. Barriguete VWontza 





In the team competition for the Training Test the 
United States was far and away above our competitors, 
taking first, second and sixth places with an average 
score of 973.33. Sweden was second, taking fourth. 
fifth and seventh places averaging 904.33; Holland 





World Wide Photo 


Major H. D. Chamberlin. 
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followed in third place, taking third, eighth and ninth 
places with a score of 856.6; Japan fourth with tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth and a seore of 712.17. 


Second Day. The Endurance Test. 

On the second day of the Three Day Event was 
held the Endurance Test, and it was just that—an en- 
durance test that, only a few of the élite (both horses 
and riders) could survive. 

The course covered 2214 miles of roads and paths, 
rough eountry; a steeple chase course over 15 jumps 
and 214 miles and a still tougher cross-country course 
with thirty-five jumps within an elapsed time limit 
of 2 hours, 5 min., and 6 see. Riders who completed 
the steeple chase course within the required time of 
6 min., 40 see., were allowed 1 min. rest. Then they 
started on a 9-3/8 miles cross-country road race—on 
which they were allowed 1 hour, 20 minutes, 30. see- 
onds—at the end of which was the starting point of 
the 5 miles cross-country run over rolling hills, gullies 
ft. 10 in. high 





and 35 assorted jumps, each at least 
and of variable width. 

For the five miles cross-country the riders were al- 
lowed only 17 minutes, 45 seconds and there was a 
penalty of 171% points for each five seconds longer 
than the prescribed time. As a final test, the riders 
were to speed over a flat course of 114 miles to the 
finish line within a set time limit of six minutes flat. 

No more exhausting contest has ever been prescribed 
by either Olympie or International rules, and the win- 
ner of the Endurance Test might well be looked upon 
as a ‘‘Champion of Champions’’ in military equita- 
tion. 

There were only thirteen contestants; three from 
each of Japan, Holland, United States and Sweden, 
and one from Mexico. (Captain Barriguete of Mexi- 
co, it will be remembered, was eliminated on his first 
day’s performance. ) 

Following the order of their performance on the 
previous day, Colonel Kido of Japan led off on Ayu 
Gun. His mount fretting and covered with lather 
acted badly on the first jump. It may be said that 
on most of his performance Kyu Gun jumped not with 
the assistance of his rider, but in spite of him. He 
put everything he had into each jump and cleared it 
with room to spare. Kido was far behind his mount 
on all three of the jumps we observed. There was 
scarcely any leg contact, his hands were much too 
high, and he used his reins as an aid to the security 
of his seat. We were not at all surprised that his 
ereat little mount was too tired to make the last of 
the fifty jumps; he refused three times and was elimi- 
nated at the last obstacle. A horse of lesser breeding 
would have quit long before. 

His rider—a lover of horses they say (‘‘first to 
reach the stable and last to leave’’)—we would say 
was a bit misguided or he would have used less whip 
and spurs. Ayu Gun will probably carry large spur 
sears to his grave, but this is also true of some of 
the other Japanese and Mexican mounts. 

Next was Lieutenant Schummelketel of Holland on 
Duiveltje, who was the first one to negotiate the entire 


course without a fall. We suspect he got most of his 
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penalties on time because Thomson was pushing him 
closely at the end. But Schummelketel was playing 
safe, and we do not believe crowded his mount at any 
point in the course. (You will recall we said we 
liked Dutveltje on the first day’s performance. ) 

Next followed Lieutenant Thomson of the United 
States on Jenny Camp. Jenny Camp is a fifteen-six- 
teenths thoroughbred (one-sixteenth saddle bred) bay 
mare, six years old, by the Remount stallion Gordon 
Russell. 

Future contestants can take a tip from ‘‘Tommy’’ 
and profit by his levelheadedness throughout the en- 
tire course. Following the rules of the Events, no 
contestant was permitted to see the course which he 
was to cover on the Endurance Test until the after- 
noon preceding the Event, when it was officially shown 
to him. Failure to observe the instructions and land 
marks of the course may lead to disqualification and 
our friend, ‘*Tommy’’, making certain that he would 
not miss anything and that he would not have to spend 
a part of the next day looking, walked over the course 
twice. From careful observation he knew exactly what 
he had to do the next day. Riding watch in hand, 
he kept an accurate check on his time, alternately walk- 
ing and trotting his horse up the steepest slopes and 
through the loose sand. 

His performance was not spectacular in itself, with 
a great display of flash and brilliance that might be 
seen in a show ring or in a ecireus for the purpose of 
attracting attention, but instead he estimated the situ- 
ation, knew his mission and endeavored to carry it out 
in the least possible time and with the least amount of 
energy expended on the part of his mount. We are 
not certain as to his time, but his unimpressive look- 
ing splendid little bay mare at the finish line seemed 
fresh enough to start all over again. He was truly 
the outstanding favorite in the results of the second 
day. 

Captain Hallberg of the Swedish Hussars followed 
on Marokan. He had a dirty fall in the fifth steeple 
chase jump. His bridle caught on the brush and was 
jerked off, and he lost nearly a minute putting it back 
on again, but he remained in the running and made 
good time for the finish of the course. 

Captain Taro Nara of Japan eliminated himself as 
well as his team on the steeple chase course when 
Sonshin marked up three refusals on the water jump. 
The third refusal his rider went over it alone. 

Lieutenant Van Lennep of Holland took a bath in 
the water jump when Henk stumbled, so it was not 
all perspiration when he reached the finish line drip- 
ping wet. It took more than water and mud on his 
uniform to mar his pride as he weighed in. 

Captain Perez Allende, Mexico’s only entrant in the 
Endurance Test, was eliminated on the steeple chase 
course when EF] Torero refused the second hurdle, a 
broad jump of brush and ditch. His mount, with all 
speed and no control, ran away at this point knock- 
ing his rider to the ground as he went under a low 
hanging tree. Allende was unconscious for several 
minutes and, although not seriously injured, was un- 
able to continue. 


oe 
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Captain E. Y. Argo of the United States rode a 
eood race on Honolulu Tomboy and got one 
dience at the third jump on the steeple chase course. 
‘Eddie’? was riding under a big handicap—a dislo- 
‘ated collar bone which was broken early in March 
nd injured again ten days before the Games. Ie 
vas game all the way through and, although he would 
ot admit it, the lines on his face intimated the pain 


disobe- 


nd the strain he was undergoing. He was ready to 
rop and he had few words for anyone as he weighed 


Lieutenant Von Rosen of Sweden had a nasty spill 
the thirteenth obstacle in the steeple chase course 
id went down in a cloud of dust. He lost several 
ecious seconds but, being not superstitious—perhaps 
irteen is a lucky number in Swedish—climbed on 
ain and rode the beautiful little mare Sunnyside 
aid to a spectacular finish. 
Captain M. Yamamoto on Wingo rode a great race 
r Japan, negotiating the entire course without a fall 
il vying with Thomson and Schummelketel for like 
mors, He was elued to his saddle, and there was 
most perfect coordination with his mount, except that 
‘noticed he drifted behind on two of the three jumps 
Japan has a right to be proud of Yama- 
oto, for he deserves much credit for his performance. 


: observed. 


Lieutenant de Mortanges on Wareroix also had a 

isty one on the twenty-cighth hurdle—the same one 

1. which Chamberlin lost his dignitvy—but he re- 

ounted and came on through with a high score for 
ilolland. He started the day a high favorite with his 
big Dutch horse, which stands nearly seventeen hands, 
and he was the center of attraction. However, he 
came in second in the awards—seventeen points be- 
hind Thomson—nearly collapsing with exhaustion at 
the finish. Mrs. de Mortanges met her husband at the 
finish line and began personal supervision of the 
lorse’s care and treatment, to which he responded 
nicely after a couple of hours. (Marcroiz is a French 
bred horse raised in Holland, was the Olympiad win- 
ner in 1928 and had been in training for this Event 
for nine years.) 

Our Jast American entry was Major Chamberlin on 
Pleasant Smiles. Chamberlin did not appear to be up 
to his usual form and piled up on the twenty-eighth 
cross country jump as he took a general look around 
to make sure he did not get off his course, forgetting 
for the moment that his tired horse had a mean ob- 
stacle to take. We believe this fall could be partially 
credited to the rider, who suffered a badly wrenched 
shoulder while his mount cut his left leg and pulled 

tendon. Chamberlin remounted and came on 
through to the finish. He had lost his cap somewhere 
along the course and perhaps a bit of dignity, but his 
orsemanship was still there when he weighed in. 

Unfortunately we were unable to follow him the en- 
ire course. We are inclined to think that, had he 
»uwied his mount down to a trot on some of the steeper 
-lopes for a short breathing spell before some of the 
‘iffieult jumps on the cross country, both he and his 
nount would have come through in better shape. 
Without question Chamberlin has proven himself one 
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of the world’s greatest horsemen, but, as we have 
stated, we are inclined to feel that his usual form was 
a bit off and that Thomson had him bested the seeond 
day. 

Fridolin, thirteen-year-old war Licutenant 
Francke of Sweden up, was so exhausted coming up a 
long slope midway on the five-mile strip that he 
crashed head first into the twenty-first jump. After 
a moment’s breathing spell while getting out of the 
ditch, he had recovered sufficiently to clear the jump 
attempt and down the 
course but he lacked the energy to lift himself over 
the last four hurdles which eliminated himself and his 
team. Lieutenant Francke led his mount to the 
finish line, where the old horse was barely able to 
stand alone. 

Only nine of the thirteen finished the course. 
is the standing at the end of the second day. 


horse, 


continued on 


on his seeond 


Here 





Award Nation Rider Score Horse 
1st United States Lieut. Thomson 1571 Jenny Camp 
2nd Holland Lt. de Mortanges 1553.8 Warcroixg 
38rd Sweden Lieut. Von Rosen 1552.1 Sunnyside Maid 
4th United States Maj. Chamberlin 1447.8 Pleasant Smiles 
5th Sweden Capt. Hallberg 1419 Varokan 
6th Holland Lt. Schummelketel 1372.5 Duiveltje 
7th Japan Capt. Yamamoto 1349.8 Wingo 
Sth United States Capt. Argo 1240.5 Honolulu Tomboy 
9th Holland Lieut. Van Lennep 1075 Flenk 
TEAM SCORES 
First Day Second Day 
United States 973.3 United States 8286 
Holland S56.8 Holland 3144.5 
Total First Two Days 
United States $259.33 
Holland 4001.33 


Note: Japan and Sweden eliminated from Team 
Competition on the second day. 

The Third Day—The Jumping Test 

Someone has said of the Three Day Event, ‘‘The 
first day they test a horse’s memory, the second day 
his heart, and the third day his legs—that is, if he 
has any left.’’ 

More attention was given each of these horses in 
the twenty-four hours between the finish of the En- 
duranee Test and the beginning of the Jumping Test 
than probably some of them will ever get again in 
their entire lifetime. The question of individual or 
team elimination from further competition depended 
entirely upon the condition of the mounts on the third 
day and how they came round or responded to their 
short rest following the gruelling grind of the second 
day. 

As we have said before, some of them were near total 
exhaustion when the second day was over. This included 
Marcroiz upon which Holland was hanging great hopes 
of winning this event. The worry of our own team 
as to mounts was Pleasant Smiles, which, in addition 
to a bad cut, appeared to have pulled a tendon. As 
to riders, neither Chamberlin nor Argo were hardly in 
shape to challenge Finland to a cross-country foot 
race. De Mortanges and Van Lennep of Holland and 
Hallberg of Sweden had had bad spills. Fortunately 
every one responded to skilled treatment and at two 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, tired and sore, perhaps, 
they were still willing and eager to do or die trying to 
do honor to their team and country. 
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Competition which had started the first day with 
fourteen contestants had now been reduced to nine. 
Only Holland and the United States had a full team 
still in the competition Sweden had only two contest- 
ants, and Japan only one contestant left. 

The Third Day Jumping Test was held in the Olym- 
pic Stadium, which was slightly better than half filled. 
The true followers of the horse who had witnessed the 
preceding performances were all present and were 
scattered through the audience of the fifty or sixty 
thousand spectators. Unfortunately the greater part 
of this audience, as well as those present on the follow- 
ine day, hoped and expected to see a eireus or a Wild 
West rodeo performance. At no time could it be said 
that they were under the control of the announcer at 
the microphone. Time and time again they were re- 
quested—perhaps a dozen different times while each 
contestant was performing—to withhold their ap- 
plause and remain quiet lest they distract the atten- 
tion of the contestant and his mount, but without sue- 
cess. Regardless of whether a jump was cleared or 
the rider thrown from his horse into an obstacle, the 
crowd invariably broke out with laughter and ap- 
plause. Most refusals were given unsportsmanlike re- 
ception. In fairness to the crowd, however, may it 
be said that they just didn’t know any better, per- 
haps because this is an automobile age. We were 
much amused at the remarks of a couple that sat a 
few rows behind us. When one of the contestants 
his horse showing considerable animation, 
‘Look, dear, 


came in, 
the man turned to his wife and_ said, 
that horse has a lot of pep’’ and she replied, ‘‘ Well, 
why shouldn’t he have a lot of pep, he only has to 
do this once every four years!’’ 

The contestants entered in the same order as on pre- 
vious days. Lieut. Schummelketel of Holland led off 
on Duiveltje. We had one refusal and one kuockdown 
and landed in the water with his hind feet. The 
judges chalked him up with 58 points penalty. 

Lieut. Thomson, hero of the previous day, rode in 
on Jenny Camp and rode out again a few minutes 
later with 60 points in penalties; for why, we do not 
know. The little bay mare didn’t refuse or hesitate 
on a single jump; she had only one knockdown and 
landed with two hind feet in the water but with a lot 
less splash—if that had anything to do with it—than 
Duwiveltje. There might have been some other fault, 
but if so we failed to see it, and his performance, which 
lacked a hair’s breadth of being clean, netted him 60 
points in penalties as compared with his previous com- 
petitor who got only 58 points penalty for what we 
considered a much poorer performance.* 

Next came Capt. Hallberg of Sweden on Marokan 
who knocked down three rails on one jump and hit 
another. For this, he was given a total of 40 in 
penalties. 

Next came Lieut. Van Lennep of Holland on Henk, 
who was on the verge of eliminaticn when foreefully 
dismounted at one point in his ride. Elimination of 


‘ 


*Editor's Note. Score sheet shows foot in water, Jump No. 4; knock- 
down, No, 6; foot in water, No, S: 20 each; total, 60. Lieutenant Schum- 
melkettel knocked down Jump No. 1: foot in water Jump No. 8: 20 each; 
refusal, Jump No. 4, 15; total, 55, plus 3 points time penalty; total, 58. 
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Van Lennep meant elimination for Holland if he failed 
to finish. He got back on Henk, which was very nerv- 
ous by this time, having already knocked down a 
couple of jumps and refused another, and concluded 
his performanee. The judges gave him 114 points 
penalty, the lowest score for the day. 

Honolulu Tomboy came in next, Capt. Argo up, and 
completed the course in great shape, barely touching 
a leaf on any of the jumps. Argo had the only clean 
performance in the afternoon; but the judges appar- 
ently not wishing to give anyone that honor charged 
him with seventy-five hundredths of one point penalty. 
Why that penalty, we do not know unless it be that 
‘*Eddie’’ was riding with his shoulder still strapped 
up. 

Lieut. Von Rosen with Sweden’s Sunnyside Maid 
landed in the water and knocked down two bars, giving 
him a, total penalty of 42.75. 

Next was Capt. Yamamoto of Japan on NKingo, who 
gave a great exhibition of horsemanship, arousing 
much excitement in the Japanese section of the 
stadium and winning a lot of applause from the entire 
audience in general. His penalties were 40.25. 

Next came the pride of Holland, the famous Mar- 
croix, With De Mortanges up. He showed complete 
recovery from the day before but got one knockdown 
on one jump and his feet. wet on another. The judges 
gave him 40 points penalty. 

The last contestant of the afternoon was Major 
Chamberlin on Pleasant Smiles, who appeared little 
worse for the wear of the second day. The judges 
gave him a 60-point penalty when he knocked down 
the oxer and the rail on the last jump, but he came 
through, and, as he rode out of the stadium, the crowd 
burst into thunders of applause because it meant that 
the American team had won the competition. 

From the following score it will be seen that there 
was less than five points difference in the first three 
scores, De Mortanges getting 1813.9, Thomson 1811, 
and Von Rosen 1809.4. Much ean be said regarding 
who might be entitled to the first award. «We are in- 
clined to give it to Thomson, in view of the fact that 
we believe his 60-point penalty was much too high— 
had he been given even three points lower penalty on 
the Jumping Test, he would have been declared the 
winner. No doubt the judges saw something we didn’t, 
but we daresay the discussion in equestrian circles as 
to the two performances of Thomson and De Mor- 
tanges will continue until the next Olympic Games. 


*INDIVIDUAL COMPETITION 


2nd Day Total 3- 
Place Penalties Day Score Rider Horse 
Ist 40 1813.9 Holland Lt. de Mortanges Warcroir 
2nd 60 1811 o. 8. A. L.t. Thomson Jenny Camp 
38rd 42.75 1809.4. Sweden Lt. Von Rosen Sunnyside Maid 
4th 60 1688 a: oA. Maj. Chamberlin Pleasant Smiles 
5th 40 1679 Sweden Capt. Hallberg Marokan 
6th 58 1614.5 Holland Lt. Schummelketel Duiveltje 
7th 40.25 1609 Japan Capt. Yamamoto Aingo 
8th 075 )=«-1541 5 ee ae Capt. Argo Honolulu Tomboy 
9th 114.25 1361 Holland Lt. Van Lensep Henk 
i *TEAM COMPETITION 
Award Nation Score 
Ist United States HOA 
2nd Holland 4688 


Note: Japan and Sweden disqualified from further competition 
at the end of second day. 

*As these above figures may not include all fractional point 
penalties, the official score may vary slightly. 
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The obstacles included in the Three Day Jumping 
Test consisted of an Oxer, a Hitcheock, two Stone 
Walls, a Barn Yard, two 3-Rails, Water Jump, a Liver- 
yool, Hedge, Brush, and an In-and-out. The Prix des 
Vutions was over a similar course with a few addi- 
‘ional jumps added and with the obstacles raised and 

tended, 

Prix des Nations 

The last day of the Olympics dawned bright and 

ar. It seemed that every sportsman and sports- 

man in Southern California, as well as many visitors 
wn points farther away, were in Los Angeles to 

‘ness the closing ceremony and particularly the 

ind final jumping performance, the Prix des Na- 

WS, 

The stadium filled early as the crowd gathered. The 

utestants were officially permitted to come in dis- 

sinted and look over the jumps for the first time in 
ler that they might get the lay of the course and 
imate the situation. It is truly a wonderful sight 
see over 100,000 people (the stadium holds 105,000 
| was practically filled) eagerly awaiting the final 
vent. As on the previous day, except much more so, 

e true lovers of the horse were in the minority. 

The first on the program was a parade of the 

questrian Teams of Franee, Sweden, Japan, Holland, 

exico, and the United States, followed by the Ameri- 

n horses which had been ridden by the contestants 

the pentathlon events. 

Following the parade of the horses the French 

‘essage Team re-entered the stadium, and Command- 

t Lesage gave a great exhibition on Taine before an 

proving audience, most of whom did not know why 

rv what it was all about, but that, however, was the 

ast of their worries and did not dampen their en- 
tliusiasm one bit. The awards were then made to the 
winners of the Dressage, and the Three Day Events, 
oth individual and team. 

By way of explanation of the ceremony of awards, 
iiay we say that the three winning contestants, whether 
individual or team, lined up facing the official section 
of the stadium on the south for the official presenta- 
tion of the medals (gold, silver and bronze). Immedi- 
ately after the presentation of the medals the contest- 
ants exeeuted a left turn, facing the peristyle at the 
east end of the stadium on which were erected three 
flagstaffs—one large one in the center flanked by the 
two smaller ones on each side. With the crowd standing 
while the National Anthem of the victor was being 
played, the eolors of the winning Nation were run up 
on the center flagstaff, smaller colors of the second and 
third winners on the right and left respectively. 

As you will note from the table of awards, a large 

i-color waved from the center, while our own Stars 
iid Stripes were flown from the left during the awards 

f both the team and individual Dressage. A smaller 
tri-color waved from the right for the individual 
I ressage, but this was replaced by the Yellow and Blue 

Sweden in announcement of the team awards. 

In the individual awards of the Three Day Event 

Red, White and Blue of Holland occupied the 
uter staff, the Stars and Stripes on the right, and 
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the flag of Sweden on the left. In the awards for the 
Three Day team competition the Stars and Stripes 
floated from the center, the colors of Holland from 
the right, while the left staff was unoccupied inasmuch 
as all other teams had been disqualified. 

Following these awards the Swedish Dressage Team 
reentered the stadium for an exhibition of high school 
movements. Mounted on their large horses, in their 
colorful uniforms replete with gold braid and decora- 
tions, their exhibition won the thundering applause of 
the audience which seemed to-appreciate it much more 
than they did the exhibition Commandant Lesage gave 
on Taine. The reason for this difference in apprecia- 
tion we believe was that the Swedish Team was more 
on the nature of a cireus performance. As they exe- 
cuted the different movements their mounts showed 
much flash and brilliance, accompanied by severity of 
control at the bit and a flash of the spur. The audience 
could see the rider foreing his mount to execute the 
various movements, while in the case of Taine the ap- 
plication of the aids was so delicate that the horse ap- 
peared to the uninitiated to be going through all of 
the movements from memory. 

Next came the great Event which we were all await- 
ing, the Prix des Nations, and immediately the jump- 
ing arena was cleared of everyone except the officials 
and a few attendants. 

To really appreciate the height and expanse of these 
jumps, it was necessary that one make a personal ex- 
amination. The course required at least sixteen jumps, 
having a minimum height of 1 meter 30 and a maxi- 
mum of 1 meter 60, with at least two of the obstacles 
that height. The water jump was 4 meters, which 
plus the hedge made a jump of better than 5 meters in 
expanse. Unquestionably it was the stiffest jumping 
course ever seen in America and reputed to be much 
more difficult than the course for this Event in pre- 
vious Olympies. No wings or approaches to the jumps 
were permitted. The length of the course was 1,050 
meters; the required speed was 400 meters per minute 
at the gallop. Overtime was penalized at the rate of 
one-fourth of a point per second, while no credit was 
allowed for a faster rate. Equipment was optional, 
but the required weight was 75 kilos. 

In this event Mexico, United States, Japan, and 
Sweden entered full teams. Captain Andres Boecane- 
era of Mexico led off on EI As. He had three re- 
fusals and was eliminated on the fourth jump—an 
in-and-out—in over a four-foot fence and out over 4 
wide ditch and a higher post and rail. His mount was 
very nervous and very much excited, caused to a 
great degree probably by the action of the audience 
over which the announcer at the microphone had abso- 
lutely no control. As on the previous day, before and 
after every jump he requested the audience to refrain 
from applause until completion of the course, but the 
audience absolutely disregarded this request, greeting 
clean jumps, refusals or falls alike. In this connection, 
however, this contestant was not given any more of a 
handicap than the others, who were shown no better 
consideration. It seemed that the entire audience was 
out to enjoy itself at the expense of the actors. 
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Next was Lieutenant John Wofford of the United 
States on Babe Wartham, a half-bred gelding (half 
coach). This performance showed up both Lieutenant 
Wofford and his mount to much disadvantage. The 
horse was apparently afraid of the course and the 
audience, but the rider was willing and three falls re- 
sulted at different jumps when the horse and rider 
crashed into them or refused. At the ‘‘dry Liverpool’’ 
the first effort was not enough, and the rider was un- 
horsed and lost a lot of time in getting his fallen mount 
off the jump and onto his feet again. The judges let 
him complete the course, apparently not knowing 
whether to count a fall as a refusal, but a later an- 
nouncement stated his disqualification, which of course 
eliminated his team in the team competition. Lieu- 
tenant Wofford is a much better horseman than some 
of the spectators may have judged from his Olympic 
performance in the stadium. He got some bad breaks. 

Major Yasushi Imamura of Japan followed on his 
English bred gelding, Honey Boy. Honey Boy is a 
beautiful chestnut gelding with white markings, stand- 
ing sixteen one or better and has lots of strength in 
haunches and loin, but either he or his rider lacked the 
courage or ‘‘devil-may-care’’ willingness to take the 
eourse without first looking it over and they were 
eliminated on three refusals before the half-way mark 
was reached. 

Lieutenant Clarence Von Rosen, Jr., of Sweden fol- 
lowed on the magnificent half-bred bay gelding Empire 
and set a mark for the following contestants to shoot 
at. It was the first complete performance and, al- 
though he got a 16-point penalty mark, he deserved 
the hand the crowd gave him on leaving the stadium. 

Major Carlos H. Mejia of Mexico had a nice little 
mount of unknown breeding in Kanguro but had his 
three refusals on the second and third jumps, and we 
did not get the chance we wanted to see his mount in 
action over the whole course. 

Captain William Bradford of the United States rode 
Joe Aleshire, that famous half saddle-bred gelding. 
Blazed-faced, carrying a high head, brilliant in action, 
he took off for each jump as though he were never 
coming down. Real jumper that he was, we wondered 
what a jumper he would have made if he had not been 
handicapped by his saddle-bred blood. (What Thor- 
oughbred lover has not thought that at some time or 
other?) However, he finished behind Von Rosen of 
Sweden with a 24-point penalty. Did he have a run- 
out on the water jump? We do not remember for sure, 
things were happening so thick and fast, but we be- 
lieve he did. Captain Bradford we believe is unques- 
tionably one of the world’s best jump riders. 

We were a bit disappointed when Major Shigetomo 
Yoshida of Japan withdrew Falaise, the brown English 
bred mare, the pride of their jumping team, at the 
last moment. We have admired this mount ever since 
her arrival in Southern California and looked forward 
to seeing her in action in competition with the world’s 
best. An accident a few days before, however, pre- 


vented her from being ready for the grand final event. 
Major Yoshida also has the reputation of being one of 
Japan’s best jump riders. 


‘ 


' 
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Lieutenant Arne Francke of Sweden was next on 
Urfe, half-brother to Marcroix, the Three Day wonder 
horse of Holland. A real steeple chase horse and the 
only full Thoroughbred on their team, he was a bit 
erratic, high strung and excitable (Was it altogether 
the horse, or was it the rider, or perhaps a bit of 
both?) ; anyway, he was also eliminated about half 
way through the course. 

Captain Ortiz of Mexico on Pinello followed the ex- 
ample of his team mates and was eliminated with one 
fall and three refusals on the second brush jump. 

We awaited with interest the next entry, Major 
Harry D. Chamberlin of the United States. On the 
program, as his mount, appeared the name of that old 
warrior of International Horse Show fame but of 
humble origin, Tanbark. In reserve we knew the 
American Team had the magnificent little gray mare, 
Show Girl owned by Captain Koester of the United 
States (who, by the way, was the official announcer for 
the Equestrian Events) and that it was a toss-up as to 
which three of the four mounts would be finally en- 
tered in the competition. Captain Koester was just 
finishing announcing the next competitor would be 
Major Chamberlin on Tanbark when through the en- 
trance tunnel there came a flash of gray. This little 
thoroughbred mare Show Girl has been aptly described 
as a ‘‘galloping machine,’’ because of her smoothness 
of movement and the tremendous driving power be- 
hind her. Just inside the entrance she had her full 
stride and what a performance! —more like a gray 
bird than a quadruped she sailed over the jumps. 
Major Chamberlin gave her a beautiful ride—we have 
seen him ride better, however (we must remember he 
was suffering from an injury received two days be- 
fore)—but apparently pulled her up a bit just before 
she took off for the five-meter-wide hedge and water 
jump with the result that she landed short. A splash 
of water was the only fault we noted in the entire 
course—there might have been others, the judges 
should know—and Major Chamberlin was credited 
with a 12-point penalty*—the smallest so far in the 
competition. Even Captain Koester at the miero- 
phone, we suspect, was so excited that he forgot to 
announce the correction as to the name of the mount, 
and at least 90,000 of the 100,000 people that wit- 
nessed the performance, still give the credit to old 
Tanbark. Chamberlin and his mount got by far the 
greatest applause of any single Olympic contestant 
that ever entered or left the stadium, and it was truly 
deserved. 

Lieutenant Takeichi Nishi of Japan entered the 
stadium on Uranus—the Japanese section gave him 
a hand. He had a good horse, yes, we conceded that 
point, but we expected him to follow his other team 
mates resulting in early disqualification. He had dif- 
ferent ideas, however. He lacked the form of Cham- 
berlin or Bradford, and his mount was hardly com- 
parable to Show Girl in brilliance, but jump he could 
and jump he did, completing the course without delay 
and with only an 8-point penalty, beating Chamber- 


*Editor’s Note. Score card shows knock-down, Jump No. 5: 
No. 6; in water, No. 13; total, 12. 
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lin’s score by four points, Von Rosen’s by eight, and 
Bradford’s by sixteen. And did our 5,000 Japanese 
spectators go wild? 

The final contestant was Captain Ernst Hallberg of 
the Swedish Hussars on that beautiful half-bred geld- 
no Kornett. The fifth to complete the entire course, 
e was awarded a 50.5-penalty, the lowest score. 

The summary of the awards follow: 


8-point penalty Lieut. Nishi Japan Uranus 
12-point penalty Maj. Chamberlin U. BA; Show Girl 
16-point penalty Lieut. Von Rosen Sweden Empire 
24-point penalty Capt. Bradford CB Ay Joe Aleshire 


50.5-point penalty Capt. Hallberg Sweden Koruvett 


Having followed the training of the American Team 
the last eight months, we wonder if their score 
uld have been altered if the assignment or the selec- 

n of mounts had been different. We would like to 

ve seen the famous Tanbark and Ugly (which won 

the International Horse Show last November with 
rfect performances) in action with the members of 
it team, Chamberlin and Raguse up, respectively, 
| we would like to have seen Bradford on Show Girl 

e took some slow motion pictures of Bradford on 

ow Girl jumping 5’ 10” less than two weeks before). 

but no matter what a man has done, to win he must 
he better than his competitors on the day of competi- 

n. After all there is a bit of luck as well as good 
livrsemanship in any contest of this kind. Just a slip 
on the turf, a broken or not too measured stride, may 
disqualify not only one contestant but his whole team. 

Let us give the credit that belongs not only to the 
members of the Team finally selected to represent the 
United States, but also to the members of the entire 
squad that have been in training for the past eight 
months. Winning a place on the. American Olympic 
Team was probably actually harder than the Olympic 
Games competition, strenuous as that may seem to be. 
All members of the squad, from the beginning until 
the final selection was made the last week in July, had 
to keep on their toes and in perfect physical trim at all 
times. It was not a ease of one afternoon’s perform- 
ance to decide who would become a member of the 
Team, but also a question of their ability as all-round 
horsemen. Then, too, the question of mounts probably 
had a bit to do with determining the final selection, 
since some mounts responded to training better under 
the guidance of certain riders than others. And some 
of the mounts in training, because of accidents or other 
unfortunate contingencies, were eliminated. 

There may have been some on the squad who were 
not selected who would have actually put up as good 
or better performances than those that were selected— 
we do not know and we never shall know. The same is 
true of the horses—we shall never know that, either. 
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“Show Girl’—Thoroughbred 8 year old mare on the picket 
line. One of the grand contenders in the Prix des Nations 
event in the Olympics. 


They have all worked hard and unselfishly that the 
United States should be represented only by the best 
men and the best mounts. There may have been some 
regrets, but if so they have not been expressed. 

Those who have received awards have already been 
honored. To those who did not win out and to those 
who were not given a chance to compete in the Games, 
we can best express our sentiments in the homely terms 
of the colored groom to his mount following an un- 
successful performance, ‘‘ Yo didn’ win nothin’, but we 
loves yo’ jest the same.’’ 


Note: The personnel of the entire American Eques- 
trian Squad which have been in training for the last 
eight months for the Olympie Events were: 

Lt. Col. C. L. Seott, Cav. ........ Officer in Charge 
Major H. D. Chamberlin, Cav. ... Charge of Training 
Capt. James E. Noonan, V.C. .... Veterinarian 

Major A. P. Thayer, Cavalry 

Captain J. T. Cole, Cavalry 

Captain H. E. Tuttle, Q. M. C. 

Captain W. B. Bradford, Cavalry 

Captain F. W. Koester, Cavalry 

Captain J. L. Kitts, F. A. 

Captain KE. Y. Argo, F. A. 

Lieut. LeR. J. Stewart, F. A. 

Lieut. J. W. Wofford, Cavalry 

Lieut. C. W. A. Raguse, Cavalry 

Lieut. P. C. Hains, III, Cavalry 

Lieut. E. F. Thomson, Cavalry 

Lieut. R. W. Curtis, Cavalry 

Tech. Set. A. H. Moore, Eng. Corps 

(Captain, Cavalry Reserve) 





Efficiency Reports 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bernard Lentz, Infantry 


N efficiency report is a yard stick intended to 
measure, what? 

For an answer to this question I quote from 
General von Seeckt’s Thoughts of a Soldier: ‘‘Man is 
the most difficult, the most recalcitrant and the most 
grateful, the most faithful and the most treacherous 
of all materials and the soldier, like all rulers, works 
first and foremost with men’’. 

If it is correct to assume that an efficiency report is 
a yard stick with which to measure man and General 
von Seeckt’s description of man is reasonable then we 
see at once that we have quite a job on our hands. 

To me the difficulty appears something like an at- 
tempt to produce a single yard stick with which to 
measure gasoline for the motor ear, coal in the bin, 
hay in the mow, aleohol in beer, and then some. 

When we try to measure man, in the sense under dis- 
cussion, we are attempting to measure genius, talent, 
industry, et cetera, all residing more or less in a single 
human being. Joseph Hergesheimer, the well known 
novelist in his recent biography on General Sheridan 
‘*Genius is a term possible to recognize but not 
to describe. It does not reside in the capacity for tak- 
ing pains. Genius has an elaborate and often common- 
place patience and industry of its own; its essence, 
its spirit is far different.’’ 

If genius, as Mr. Hergesheimer says, cannot even 
be described, how much more difficult is it to measure 
genius accurately. And what holds for genius is also 
true, in my opinion, for many other attributes which 
the human being does or does not possess. 

I have purposely dwelt somewhat on the difficulties 
of the problem for this is of first importance if we 
expect to arrive at any reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

John Dewey, American philosopher, says: ‘‘We 
generally begin with some vague anticipation of a con- 
elusion and then look around for principles and data 
which will substantiate it.’’ My mind, in spite of at- 
tempts to muster, first of all the facts bearing on the 
subject, is working along the lines suggested by Dewey 
so I might as well at once state my conclusion— there 
is no accurate solution—and then give some ‘‘princi- 
ples and data’’, for thinking so. 

Let us discuss some of the terms which are used in 
rating the human being: 

We shall begin with, ‘‘tact.’’ This is a perfectly 
good word but how often its real meaning is miscon- 
strued when applied to the human being! 

From time to time, while reading the stories of 
famous military leaders, I have amused myself by giv- 
ing them hypothetical ratings in, ‘‘tact’’. This same 
thing can be done for other qualifications. The chances 
are, the average rater, would have given Napoleon 
and his worthy opponent, Well- 


says: 


not much on ‘‘tact”’ 
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ington, still less. Mr. Hergesheimer in his biography 
mentioned above tells an incident about General Sheri 
dan that illustrates the point. When Sheridan joined 
the army in Virginia he was. placed under Meade 
Meade continued to issue instructions to the com 
manders of cavalry divisions without letting Sheridan 
know, though Sheridan was in command of the cav 
alry. After considerable confusion had been caused, 
Sheridan told Meade if he insisted on giving the cav 
alry instructions without consulting, or even notifying 
him, Meade himself could command it. He (Sheridan) 
would not give another order. Sheridan added that 
if given a chance he could whip Stuart. Meade at 
once reported the interview to Grant repeating als: 
Sheridan’s remark about whipping Stuart. ‘‘Did h 
say so’’, Grant commented, ‘‘then let him go out and 
do it’’. Sheridan soon had his orders and we all knov 
what he did to Stuart. 

What rating would Meade probably have given 
Sheridan in ‘‘taet’’ after Sheridan had told him to 
command the cavalry himself? And aren’t we com- 
pelled to recognize in this incident, the genius of 
Grant, genius which cannot be described or measured 
but which is there nevertheless; genius which, in th: 
light of events, outweighed all the faults that have 
been ascribed to Grant. 

It seems to me that ‘‘taect’’ in the sense that it is 
frequently interpreted operates to defeat the quality; 
of ‘‘foree’’—the faculty of carrying out with energy 
and resolution that which on examination is believed 
reasonable, right, or duty. 

In a similar way ‘‘activity’’ may be opposed to ‘‘in- 
telligenee’’ for have not all of us seen officers engag 
ing in tremendous simulated activity unduly super- 
vising, and perhaps annoying and harassing perfectly 
competent subordinates when the intelligent thing to 
have done would have been to let the subordinates 
alone. 

Activity can be most pernicious, so in any rating 
scheme if ‘‘activity’’ is mentioned at all, there should 
be a blank space for describing the pernicious kind 0° 
activity as well as the good kind. 

The story of the lieutenant, in the front line i: 
France where the bullets were flying, is appropriat» 
in this connection. This lieutenant off the battle-fiel 
and in posts, camps and stations, had had such con- 
sistent activity displayed over him in everything tha 
he was called upon to do that from sheer habit when 
a special situation came up, in the front line where the 
bullets flew, he went to the ’phone and asked his 
superior what to do and the reply, over the ’phone, 
from rear to front, was—‘‘use your own judgment’’. 
If we are going to teach officers to use their own judg 
ment on the battle-field we must begin in posts, camps 
and stations and not postpone it until officers are learn- 
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ing grand tactics in our higher schools. In other words 
we must eliminate pernicious activity on the part of 
supervising officers who may be working for a high 
‘activity’? rating while they are forgetting that there 
sre also such words as ‘‘intelligence’’ and ‘‘ judgment 
nd common sense’’. 

There is a danger that people who know that they 

: going to be rated on a multitude of items, may re- 

n all those items in the back of their heads; items 

ich are at once transferred to the front of their 

ds when the rating officer comes around. Like boy 
its reciting ‘‘trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
rteous, ete.’’ there will flash through their minds 

‘tivity, military bearing, tact, intelligence, force, 

lership’’ and what not. This is likely to cause 

m to forget their job. The means for measuring 

icieney may crowd the thing to be measured,—effi- 

ney—out of the picture. It is much like the old 
stworthy employee in a big factory who was told 
the manager: ‘‘Jones I hear you don’t think much 
our new efficiency system.’’ And Jones replied, 

‘Vell, sir you know there must be some one around 
lve to see that the work gets done’’. Like too many 
cooks spoiling the broth, too many terms spoil any rat- 
inv scheme, 

has sometimes been difficult for me—and others 
have told me the same thing—to write a brief general 
estimate of an officer in my own words. 

One friend of mine had a rather practical solution 
to this item. He searched through a necrology pamph- 
let and made up a number of citations for the good 
oflicers to be reported upon. Similarly he made up 
some negative citations (the speech of Sergeant Buz- 
fuz denouncing Mr. Pickwick in Bardwell vs. Pick- 
wick might be used as source material). All these, 
positive and negative, citations he numbered. Then 
all he had to do was to indicate the number and the 
sergeant-major would enter same under the brief gen- 
eral estimate. 

Sometimes efftciency reports have to be rendered on 
officers when the reporting officer knows little or 
nothing about the officer reported on, and this is liable 
to make one feel like the new British Consul who was 
sent to the interior of Africa and who presently had 
to render a long report on the natives in his district. 
When he came to the item ‘‘Manners and Customs’’, 
he filled in the blank: ‘‘Manners—None; Customs— 
Nasty’’. It seems to me that the more we go into 
multiplicity of detail in trying to rate the human be- 
ing the more we get involved in obscurity and contra- 
diction. If this is true then the principle of simplic- 
ity, an important principle of war, could also be used 
to great advantage in any rating scheme for human 
beings, 

Let us stop to consider for a moment the various 
situations under which efficiency reports are rendered. 

In these days when many are called upon to preach 

idiering over long periods of time and perhaps not 
So many are practicing soldiering over shorter periods, 
how is it possible to establish a worth-while compari- 
on? A prominent minister once told me that a good 
preacher, preaches better than he practices and if this 
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should be true in the army it is bound to show up on 
efficiency reports. 

Then we have heard of the reporting officer who 
won’t rate any officer under him higher than he him- 
self is rated. Such a rater is doing something that is 
not intended but is, after all, rather human. It sup- 
ports General Von Seeckt’s observations on ‘‘man’’. 

If we are going to consider all the varying situa- 
tions under which reports are rendered I think we 
should again conclude that our job is a difficult one. 

At this point, I am going to inject some thoughts 
which I have gleaned from a number of sources and 
which I believe have a bearing on the matter at hand. 

Dr. Dewey says: ‘‘No one can foresee all conse- 
quences because no one can be aware of all the con- 
ditions that enter into their production. Every per- 
son builds better or worse than he knows. Good for- 
tune or the favorable cooperation of environment is 
still necessary. Even with his best thought, a man’s 
proposed course of action may be defeated. But in 
as far as his act is truly a manifestation of intelligent 
choice, he learns something. One may learn quite as 
much or even more from a failure than from a sue- 
cess. He finds out at least a little as to what was the 
matter with his prior choice. [He can choose better and 
do better next time. Luck or fortune not foreseeable 
is always involved. But at least such a person forms 
the habit of choosing and acting with conscious re- 
gard to the run of affairs. And what is more, such a 
man becomes able to turn frustration and failure to 
account in his further choices and purposes. Every- 
thing insofar serves his purpose to be an intelligent 
human being.’’ 

The just quoted, rather philosophical thought means, 
Without in any way compromising with discipline or 
other soldierly attributes, that it would be well to 
be indulgent when it comes to mistakes. The Duke 
of Wellington had the idea. 

Mr. Philip Guedalla in a recent biography of Well- 
ington quotes the Duke as saying in 1809: ‘‘If I am 
to be hanged for it, I cannot accuse a man who I be- 
lieve has meant well. Although my errors, and those 
of others also are visited heavily upon me, that is not 
the way in which any, much less a British Army can 
be commanded.”’ 

These being the Duke’s sentiments no wonder he 
could say after he had conquered the French in the 
Peninsula and Napoleon was about to proceed to Elba: 
‘‘T could have done anything with that army.’’ 

Ludwig tells us that before his first encounter at 
Mollwitz, Frederick the Great had fled and did not 
appear again until sixteen hours later when all was 
over and won. And Frederick became one of history’s 
greatest captains. So it seems to me that we may well 
bear in mind the idea of tolerance towards honest mis- 
takes when dealing with efficiency. 

An efficiency report should mean something after 
it has been rendered. The officer’s efficiency report 
with other documents that form a part of the report 
should be the sole record to which we turn in judging 
the man. This means that special reports from schools 
indicating whether or not an officer is fitted to go to 
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other schools, are out of place and when schooling is 
coupled with general staff eligibility we run into 
special difficulties for we thereby decidedly limit the 
value of efficiency reports. 

Unless our efficiency report is the sole repository of 
all merits and demerits how can we, for example, 
strike a just balance between earnine a distinguished 
service eross in the thick of battle and barring the 
same officer from further education when further 
schooling alone leads to a place on a special eligibility 
list ? 

More than ten years ago, I pointed out in some ar- 
ticles, the flaws in any scheme that uses what in labor 
parlance is called the closed shop principle, for eligi- 
bility for anything. What about the morale of many 
hundreds of very capable officers who on account of 
conditions that may exist, will never get to the schools? 
Would it not be better to leave the door open for the 
‘“self-made’’ eligible school or no sehool? 

In this connection, the law exempts the Chief of 
Staff from the provision that to become eligible for 
the General Staff, officers must go through the schools. 

Is it not significant that since the law was passed 
none of the five chiefs of staffs have been through any 
of the schools through which the Chief of Staff’s as- 
sistants must go before they can be eligible? If the 
‘‘self-made’’ man is good enough to be Chief of Staff 
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it seems to me ‘‘self-made’’ assistants should also le 
acceptable. 

[ am all in favor of our schools, and expressed my- 
self that way in a recent article in the JouRNAL, but 
[ repeat that general staff eligibility should be di- 
voreed from our schools. The efficiency report wil 
not be the worthy document that it should be until we 
make it the one and only report to which we turn 
whether we are trying to determine Class ‘‘B’’, cr 
are considering a fine detail, even one to the Generi! 
Staff. : 

I stated one conclusion early in this discussion, {9 
the effect that our problem is one of great difficulty 
and cannot be solved accurately as long as man is mani. 
This being the case the simpler we make our yarc- 
stick the more we are likely to arrive at something that 
is practical even though it does not measure everything 
through the alphabet from Activity to Zeal. 

That the efficiency report is absolutely essential 
needs no discussion but it will attain full importance 
and value only when it becomes the sole debit and 
eredit sheet for the man reported on. This means the 
elimination of special reports and special eligibilities. 

And the final thought is that a reasonable solution 
for this complex problem calls for the employment of 
that well known but often overlooked, principle of 
war—Simplicity. 


The Gibson Oat Crusher 


Reprint from the Nov.-Dec. issue of ‘The Horse,”’ 810 18th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


— who have studied the food best 
adapted to the need of their horses, have found 
that the Gibson Oat Crusher is aiding them in filing 
the bill. In a recent announcement put out by the 
Gibson Oat Crusher Company they list prominent 
Racine Stables, Thoroughbred Breeders and Breeding 
IMarms, Private Owners, Riding and Country Clubs, 
Polo Stables, Agricultural Colleges and Army and Na- 
tional Guard contingents which have found this oat 
crusher to be most desirable. 

According to statistics gathered by this company, 
whole oats mean only 80 per cent mastication; 20 per 
cent waste of feed; 20 per cent waste of time and 
money paid for feed; danger of inflamed and weak- 
ened digestive organs and danger of colie. 

Through the use of the crusher there is acquired 
100 per cent mastication ; complete and thorough diges- 
tion; 15 per cent to 20 per cent less oats required; 15 
per cent to 20 per cent saving on feed bills; healthy 
strong horses, always in the best of condition. 

Private and government tests have shown that when 
feeding whole oats about 20 per cent passes unopened 
through the animals’ digestive systems. The chemiecai 
process of digestion starts in the mouth with the mixing 
of the feed with the saliva. If the outer shell of the 


oat is not broken by mastication with the saliva, later 


on the gastric juices cannot reach the nutritious kerne] 
and decompose it so that it may be properly assimi- 
lated. Digestion becomes slow and sluggish. The de- 
lay means decay and fermentation which causes gases, 
irequently resulting in colie. 

Through the use of this oat crusher, properly crushed 
oats have the shells that nature provides for the pro- 
tection of the meat, broken open and the inside kernel 
is exposed. The shuck or skin is not separated fro 
the meat and the identity of the oat remains unchanged. 
It is fed dry. 

No matter how voracious the horse is, or in what 
condition the teeth may be in, 100 per cent mastication 
is assured. The saliva and gastric juices can get in 
full contaet with all the nutritious parts of the oats. 
There is no strain on the digestive organs and these, as 
well as the eliminative organs, are kept continually i: 
a perfect, healthy condition. 

The Gibson Crusher is fitted with a positive cleanin2z 
device for removing all foreign material such as sani, 
elass, tacks, nails, pebbles, weed seeds, dust and dir’. 

Printed matter issued by the Gibson people supplies 
a fund of valuable and interesting information an:| 
their publications are worthy of preservation by the 


horse owner. 
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Bacterial Warfare 
The Use of Biologic Agents in Warfare 


By Major Leon A. Fox, Medical Corps 


¥-yACTERIAL warfare is one of the recent scare- 

») heads that we are being served by the pseudo- 

scientists who contribute to the flaming pages of 

Sunday annexes syndicated over the nation’s 

s. This question of bacterial warfare has been 

izht forward from time to time since the World 

r. The use of the organisms that cause communi- 

le diseases as an instrument of warfare was con- 

red by the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 

ents held in Washington in 1922. An international 

cinmission consisting of Professor Pfeiffer (Breslau), 

lsordet (Pasteur Institute), Madsen (Copenhagen) and 

Connon (Harvard) appointed at the time, reported 
the League of Nations essentially as follows: 

a. The effects of bacterial injury cannot be 
limited or localized. 

b. Modern water purification methods protect 
against the organisms of typhoid and cholera. 

c. Plague is a disease that would be as danger- 
ous for the force using the organisms as for the 
attacked. 

d. The danger from typhus has been exag- 
gerated. 

e. Modern sanitary methods are effective in 
controlling communicable diseases. 

Following this pronouncement by these eminent 
scientists, the question of bacterial warfare suffered a 
lapse of interest; but during the past year, as an in- 
cident of the preparation for the Geneva Convention, 
there has been a marked revival of interest in this 
supposed bugbear, bacterial warfare. Possibly this is 
only a part of the effort of professional pacifists to 
add all the imaginary frightfulness they can picture 
to the known real horrors of war. 

The space and thought that have been given to this 
question by feature writers have not been without 
effect, and many people now believe that bacterial 
warfare represents a real threat and problem for 
future generations. Many are now associating chem- 
ical warfare and bacterial warfare with the result 
that in the resolution of adjournment, voted by the 
General Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
on July 23, 1932 at Geneva, we find chemical, bac- 
teriological and incendiary warfare grouped for con- 
sideration. The mere fact that this great body of 
peace workers considers bacterial warfare seriously 
enough to prohibit its use justifies military men 
in eonsidering this ageney of warfare. We know 
low little treaties protect, s» we should study the 
question to see if the use of biologic weapons is a real 
problem for the military minds of the future. 

Under biologics we include all those organisms that 


may invade the body of man or animal to produce 
disease, so while we use the term bacterial warfare we 
do not limit this paper to a consideration of bacterial 
We will also consider the filterable viruses, 
protozoa, and other pathogenic forms as well as their 
toxie products. 

With the powers of the world in session at Geneva 
discussing the future of warfare, and with some of the 
great nations of the world recommending the com- 
plete abolition of chemical warfare, it may appear 
strange to have one consider biologic warfare. I be- 
lieve all will agree that while it is a mistake to live 
in the past it is equally undesirable to ignore the 
lessons of the past in prognosticating regarding the 
future. It is therefore well, before we consider the 
possible use of biologics in warfare, to discuss briefly 
the question, Will the nations of the world abandon 
the use of chemicals as an instrument of warfare? 

Every advance in thought or design meets reaction 
and antagonism from the minds of the previous gen- 
eration. It does not take some radical departure from 
the accepted views of the day such as marked the 
revolutionary concept of Copernicus or Darwin to 
start all ‘‘as is’’ conservatives on a tirade of opposi- 
tion with the usual tenor of their remarks as follows: 
“*It is against the law of nature,’’ ‘‘It is against re- 
ligion,’’ ‘‘It conflicts with all known law,’’ ‘‘Even if 
true, it does not fit into the existing order of things.’’ 
A man of middle age today may remember the old 
mossback who refused to ride on the train of the 19th 
century. In fact the train and street ear had not com- 
pletely overcome all the pooh poohs of the backward 
ignoramus until they were involved in a fight for their 
very existence with a newer means of transportation 
—the motor. The motor vehicle had just had time 
to have a proper road net constructed when this 
engine, becoming ‘‘air-minded,’’ needs no roads. Have 
they been generally accepted? Certainly ; however, re- 
marks such as, ‘‘If God wished man to fly he would 
have given him wings,’’ were made in the pulpits of 
this country during the present century. 

It takes more than the harpings of the minds of 
yesterday to scotch the wheels of progress. It may 
startle many to talk of world progress in connection 
with implements of warfare. However, it is not be- 
lieved that any fair-minded individual can deny the 
place in world advancement that is due to the spirit of 
conquest. The peaceful shepherd, content to watch 
his flocks, has added little to the world’s knowledge. 
The trader and warrior have discovered and spread 
knowledge. Trader and warrior are almost inseparably 
associated throughout history, and slowly as they may 
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have progressed, they usually lead the thought of the 
day. The spirit of adventure and discovery has always 
marched with the warrior. The discoveries of the 
warrior are not limited to implements of war; how- 
ever, these are the factors we wish to consider. In 
this field again we meet the same antagonism at every 
advance that the fighting man has made, an antagonism 
that has affected all minds of the ‘‘as is’’ type, inelud- 
ing conservative and reactionary individuals. Every 
advance, every discovery of a new weapon by the fight- 
ine man, has had to overcome two groups of opponents: 
1. The fixed and established military group 
who are always sure the new weapon ‘‘won’t 
work,’’ “‘Is not as good as older weapons,’’ ‘‘ Not 
practiecal,’’ ete. 

2. The pacifist group—the shepherd group that 
considers each new weapon more terrible than the 
former and cries out against it. 

Primitive man in his combats certainly had no 
weapons. Are there any today that believe that this 
early creature did not fight over ‘‘food and females?’’ 
It may be added that all combat ultimately resolves 
itself in the final analysis to a strife for one of these 
basie biologic requirements—nourishment or _ sex. 
Fighting over gods was a later development; and these 
fights over gods were over a personal God, a God of 
the land or tribe, a God to favor their own special 
country, a benevolent God who would make their 
country a more bountiful place to live. 

In the early combats man could only bite and claw 
and choke an adversary. This was the day of brute 
strength. Cleverness had relatively little value. “The 
first man to use a weapon was the man with the best 
mind of his day. The first weapon used must have 
been very simple and elementary—possibly a hard ob- 
ject held in the hand with which he brained his op- 


ponent. This weapon possibly did not create much 
comment. This was not an age of comment; however, 


the descendants of the type that could not learn to use 
this weapon are not numerous. Has this weapon been 
abandoned? Certainly not; it is an excellent weapon, 
and no good weapon has ever been discarded. Its use 
today is very limited due to discovery of other weapons 
of greater range and effectiveness. 

Development of weapons has always been for the 
purpose of using intelligence to overcome mere phys- 
ical force. 

The factor of range, killing an opponent before he 
can close with you, is a most important factor when 
the man of intelligence must meet superior physical 
force or number. 

Probably the first weapon to provide range was a 
club, possibly a sharp stick, the forerunner of the iron 
tipped spear. The club may have had a stone head at- 
tached. These weapons not only advanced the clever 
man over the mere strong man; they aided man in his 
fight with the man-eating animals of the time. How- 
ever, if we can make deductions from the early cave 
records of the men of this period, advance was slow 
because the intelligence was of such low order that 
they were slow to understand and accept these new 
‘weapons, 
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The race improved because the thinker, the success- 
ful warrior lived and won the females and left descend- 
ants, the slow and reactionary type did not live to 
reproduce. With every advance in weapons man is 
giving evidence of a desire to overcome brute strengt): 
by means of a weapon with range and effectiveness. 

We can picture the introduction of the early pro 
pelled instruments, such as the arrow, causing a storm 
of opposition. Some youngster designed some forn 
of propelling instrument for a sharp stick and possibly 
suffered the jeers of the snaggled tooth elders as h 
shot the sticks into inanimate targets, and only re 
ceived the reward of complete recognition when h: 
shot a sharp stick through the belly of an old pael 
leader to take over a band of cowed females. Th 
progeny of this genius were of a higher order of men 
tality and possibly soon learned the value of organiza 
tion, with the result that a tribe of arrow users de 
veloped. 

This seemed like the final advance, and who can 
doubt their ability to inflict their will on the men of 
the time? 

The fact that the conquered men, possibly of su 
perior physical development, considered the weapon 4 
cruel and brutal implement that God had not endowed 
man with did not cause it to fall into disuse. Th« 
only thing that caused this weapon to fall into disuse 
and finally be practically abandoned was the develop 
ment of such protection as caused the implement to 
cease to be effective or because other instruments were 
designed of greater range and effectiveness. These fae 
tors are the only things that have ever caused a 
weapon used successfully to be abandoned. 

The outery against the use of chemicals seems t 
people of this day to be quite a serious factor, and 
some wonder if their use will be curtailed by this in- 
fluence. The following factors should be considered 
before we make a decision: 


a. No effective weapon once introduced has 
ever been abandoned until it was displaced by a 
more effective weapon or protection devéloped tha‘ 
rendered the instrument useless. 


b. The hue and ery that attended the intro 
duction of chemicals is not unusual on the intro- 
duction of a new weapon. The early use of gun 
powder produced a reaction in every respect sim 
ilar to the ery of the present day pacifist against 
gas. 

Will the use of chemicals in warfare be abandoned ? 
Probably not. Will the use of chemicals be curtailed ? 
Certainly; just as certain as the race progresses, just 
as certain as new and more effective weapons are de- 
signed—not before this advance is made. 

Will the next advance in warfare see the use of 
biologics? Will the next agent used be the living 
organisms, bacterial warfare, the scourge of armies 
from the most ancient times—the communicable dis- 
eases ? 

The question of biologic warfare will be considered 
in more detail because here again we run into the most 
elaborate and fanciful statements. 
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A review of military history will reveal the great 
influence that disease has played in past wars. Re- 
sults have been decisively influenced in many cam- 
paigns by epidemics of communicable disease. In some 
campaigns communicable diseases have caused such 
tremendous losses and such great numbers of non- 
effectives that the combat has reached a stalemate. 
Ilowever, in certain instances, for unknown reasons, 
here has been a great difference in the degree to which 
combatants have reacted to the epidemic conditions. In 
a few cases we are able to understand why the com- 
1unicable diseases appeared to have greater invasive 
power toward one of the armies; in other instances we 
lo not understand clearly why there was a difference 

the degree of involvement of the forces. 

Volumes have been written on the epidemic diseases 
hat have attacked the military forces. We will not 
ittempt to review this extensive literature, but the 
ioctor, especially the epidemiologist, knows that the 
tudent of history who only reads of tactics and strat- 
vy, the victories and defeats of a campaign, without 
familiarity with the medical history of the war, is 
likely to give some commander eredit for success or 
failure that all too often has been caused by some 
pidemie of communicable disease. This is not meant 
o depreciate military success, for the great general 
is often a great sanitarian, and even Alexander may 
we a part of his success to his Doctor—Philosopher— 
‘eacher, Aristotle’s advice to ‘‘ Boil his water and bury 
nis dung.”’ 

We must remember that we can march through the 
pages of military history all the way to the Twentieth 
Century before we come to a campaign where the mis- 
siles of the enemy produce more casualties than epi- 
demie disease. In most of the ancient campaigns of 
any duration some one of the great military plagues 
did more to decimate the military forces than all the 
man-made munitions. I say one advisedly, although 
often many infections raged and famine and seurvy 
accompanied the communicable diseases. 

What was the nature of these ancient pests? Were 
they diseases of that age now no longer known? No— 
the military pests that existed then are still with us. 
The Big Six of all time (war times) are: 

1. The Enterie fevers, typhoid and the para- 


typhoids. 
2. The Dysenteries. 
3. Cholera. 


4. Typhus. 

5. The Plague, Bubonie plague, the Black 
Death. 

6. Smallpox. 

Do not consider for a moment that the above dis- 
eases had any monopoly on the right to destroy armies. 
It is probable that at times influenza and the epidemic 
pneumonias took such heavy toll that but little fuel 
was left to be consumed by the Big Six. Again, under 
conditions where malaria is endemic, this disease is 
second to none in the production of non-effectives in 
military ranks. In fact measles and epidemic menin- 
gitis may well be added to the list of military scourges. 
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This paper is not for the purpose of considering 
the epidemic conditions of the armies of the past, but 
it is realized that many individuals will naturally con- 
sider that if these infectious agents were able to pro- 
duce such frightful outbreaks of disease by the simple 
process of chance infection under natural conditions, 
then in the hands of man, as a military weapon, they 
may well prove even more destructive. They may fail 
to consider the fact that the same measures that are 
now so efficacious against the chance infections oecur- 
ring in nature may prove of equal value in combating 
the same agency of destruction when used by man. 

We have presented biologic warfare in all its 
horrors; now let us analyze the problem in detail. 
What agents can be used to produce death and disease ? 
How can these agents be introduced into the bodies 
of the enemy? We will discuss these questions in the 
order stated. 

The biologie agents available for warfare are: 

1. The communicable diseases. 

2. Other infective processes (such as wound in- 
fections). 

3. Toxie products of bacteria. 

The communicable diseases are well known. They 
are the so-called transmissible diseases that produce 
epidemics. They are caused by a living contagion and 
are spread from man to man or animal to man by 
various channels of transmission. All of the Big Six 
and the other diseases mentioned above belong to this 
group. 

The second group, the other infective processes that 
are available, include such infective materials as the 
agents that infect wounds, gas gangrene, tetanus, an- 
thrax and other wound contaminations that are infec- 
tious but not communicable. 

The last group of dangerous agents are the toxic 
products of bacterial growth. We will mention but a 
single terror-inspiring example—Botulinus toxin. A 
portion of this toxin almost inconceivably small, when 
introduced into the body by any channel, is lethal. We 
will give details later. 

No one will question the effectiveness of all of these 
agents in producing casualties when introduced into 
the bodies of unprotected and non-immunized individ- 
uals. The important question then is ‘‘How’’? How 
are these agents to be introduced into the bodies of the 
enemy to produce casualties? 

Any consideration of the deliberate use of patho- 
genie organisms as a means of warfare will have to 
consider the question of how to produce a destructive 
epidemie in the forces of an opponent and at the same 
time protect one’s own forces from invasion by the 
virulent organisms in question. Certainly at the pres- 
ent time we know of no disease-producing micro- 
organisms that will respect uniform or insignia, and 
the use of bacteria in warfare for the destruction of 
opposing forces will have to be predicated upon the 
successful prior immunization or the complete isolation 
of the forces employing the disease-producing organ- 
isms through some system of quarantine. 

Any intelligent discussion of bacterial warfare must 
certainly give detailed consideration to the question of 
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how the living contagion is to be introduced into the 
individuals that are to be infected. We can well begin 
this investigation by a study of the channels of in- 
fection. The communicable diseases may be classified 
on the basis of their ‘‘Routes of Transmission.’’ By 
this is meant the path that the living contagion follows 
when it leaves the body of the sick man or animal, or 
in some cases the carrier, to enter the body of the 
susceptible host to produce disease. On this basis we 
may elassify the communicable diseases into intestinal 
diseases, respiratory diseases, direct contact diseases 
and insect-transmitted diseases. 

The intestinal diseases are produced when some 
small portion, usually a microscopic portion, of the 
material from the intestinal canal of the sick man with 
its living micro-organism, is introduced into the ali- 
mentary canal of the susceptible individual. Typhoid, 
cholera, and dysentary are well known examples of this 
type of disease. 

The respiratory diseases, sometimes known as ‘‘sputa 
borne’’ or even ‘‘air borne’’ diseases, are the com- 
municable diseases spread by the transmission of living 
micro-organisms from the respiratory tract of the sick 
to the respiratory tract of the invaded. This group 
of diseases is of tremendous importance and embraces 
such conditions as the common cold, influenza, pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, epidemic meningitis, smallpox, and 
possibly of special importance for war purposes, the 
pneumonie form of bubonic plague. 

The group of diseases that we refer to as ‘‘insect- 
transmitted’’ are those where the invasion of the new 
host is effected by the bites of insects which have previ- 
ously fed on an individual—man or animal—infected 
with the disease in question. A period of incubation 
on the part of the insect between feedings on sick and 
feedings on individuals to be infected is necessary in 
certain instances; with other diseases such interval is 
not required. Examples of insect-transmitted diseases 
that require an interval for the development of the con- 
tagion within the body of the insect after feeding on 
the infected individual are malaria and yellow fever, 
both transmitted by mosquitoes. 

Bubonie plague, a disease of rats that is transmitted 
to man by the bite of the rat flea, does not require an 
incubationary period for the rat flea to develop in- 
fectiveness. 

The venereal diseases are direct contact diseases. 
They are of profound military importance and have 
proved decisive factors in certain past wars; notably 
influencing the European campaigns of the 15th and 
16th centuries. The deliberate use, however, of this 
means of injury is fraught with difficulties when we 
plan a method of securing personnel to effect the neces- 
sary exposure. The soldier’s danger from the venereal 
diseases will not come from the open avowed wartime 
enemy who loves him least, but from the money loving 
or uniform worshipping ladies who profess to love him 
most. Therefore, while these diseases may at times 
exceed all other causes of military non-effectiveness, we 
ean dismiss them without further discussion while we 
are considering bacterial warfare. 

It follows, then, that the communicable diseases that 
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constitute an epidemic or pandemic threat to the mili- 
tary forces are the intestinal, respiratory and insect 
transmitted diseases. 

The Intestinal Diseases 

Mankind is all too familiar with the terrible epi- 
demics of typhoid, cholera, dysentary, and the diarrheal 
conditions that have destroyed military forces in the 
past. However, it is highly questionable if this group 
of diseases will ever in the future cause any such ter- 
rible catastrophies for the reason that the epidemiology 
of these infections is so thoroughly understood, that 
modern sanitary methods and immunization processes 
have rendered comparatively innocuous these hazards 
of earlier armies. 

The deliberate use in warfare of these agents, how- 
ever, we shall consider. While occasional small out- 
breaks of these diseases may be due to food infections, 
real epidemics of this group of diseases are only trace- 
able to infected water and milk supplies, or to such a 
complete sanitary breakdown that general fecal con- 
tamination of food supplies occurs. The possibility of 
contaminating a milk supply presents practically in- 
surmountable difficulties, although it is theoretically 
possible that spies might use such a means to discom- 
mode and harass civil populations. It, of course, has 
no practical application to the military forces them- 
selves. 

Contamination of water supplies of civilian com- 
munities by means of infection of large reservoirs and 
storage basins where the water is held awaiting con- 
sumption, is a possibility. Contamination, to be ef- 
fective, would have to be subsequent to treatment by 
the modern water purification plant consisting of fil- 
tration and chlorination, or of course it would be value- 
less; but this is within the range of possibilities, and it 
is possible that future wars will reveal that spies will 
make an effort to contaminate municipal water 
supplies. 

The use of the intestinal group of diseases against 
forces in the field would probably prove entirely in- 
effective because modern water purification methods 
and the close supervision of the water supply that is 
accepted as a necessary incident of military service will 
absolutely preclude the successful employment of this 
means of combat. 

In considering the intestinal group it may be well 
to stress the fact that the reason modern armies, and 
for that matter all civilized communities, do not have 
serious epidemics of these diseases is not because the 
infective agents that cause these diseases are not pres- 
ent or available, but because modern sanitation protects 
the personnel. 

Let us take a typical example, typhoid fever. The 
incidence of typhoid in our civil population has been 
greatly reduced during the present century. Let no 
one think, however, that this is due to any scarcity of 
the typhoid bacillus, and it must also be remembered 
that the civil population has not had any general im- 
munization such as helps to protect the Army. Typhoid 
has not retreated to the outskirts of civilization; it is 
all about us. Every state, yes every county in the 


union, is infected. Typhoid carriers in the United 
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states possibly number 100,000 and are generally with- 
out supervision. The reason we only have about 5,000 
deaths per year in the U. S. A. instead of abont 
100,000 deaths from typhoid fever is because the great 
nass of our people now use water that has been ren- 
lered safe by filtration and chlorination. They con- 
-ime milk that has been pasteurized and other foods 
iat have been protected. 
The same statement may be made concerning the 
w ineidence of the dysenteries in our country. The 
fection is present, but epidemics do not occur be- 
use our sanitary measures are effective. We necd 
t fear infection from without with this group of dis- 
ses; we are already grossly contaminated. 
The die-hards will say that cholera is not so easily 
ndled and is not at present a problem in America. 
‘anted. We do not have cholera in the States; but 
ir Army and our people do live in the presence of 
iolera without having epidemics of the disease. The 
\ilippine Islands, where our Army maintains an ef- 
etive fighting force entirely free from this terrible 
ourge, has a carrier incidence of the vibrio that 
uses cholera that is always high. 
The intestinal group of diseases will certainly not 
»rove destructive against any civilized nation that 
ires to pay the price of the protection that modern 
nitary methods provide. 


The Respiratory Diseases 

In leaving the intestinal group of diseases we pro- 
eed from the problem that represents the greatest 
triumph in preventive medicine to the group of dis- 
cases that baffles the best efforts of all health workers. 

In the control of the intestinal diseases we have so 
much to be proud of. In preventing the respiratory 
diseases we have accomplished so little. This is stated 
with a full knowledge of the wonderful results that 
have been obtained with smallpox vaccination, and 
the immunization to diphtheria by the use of toxin 
products, as well as with a full realization of the fact 
that we are on the threshold of equally great accom- 
plishments in controlling scarlet fever. 

It should be noted that these great accomplishments 
are not sanitary triumphs such as glorify our work 
with the intestinal group of diseases, but immuniza- 
tion processes. Not being able to prevent the infec- 
tion reaching mankind, we take advantage of the fact 
that familiarity with the organism, while not breeding 
contempt, does produce immunity. Therefore we use 
the only method that appears to offer any great pro- 
tection against the respiratory diseases in nature, 
namely, immunization. It must be admitted that 
health workers can accomplish practically nothing in 
the way of protecting peoples from infection with the 
great host of respiratory invaders, and such protec- 
tion as we have is due to either the natural or arti- 
ficial exposure to these organisms. 

In this group of diseases we find a number of mal- 
adies that are serious enough to be effective war 
weapons if ways of using them can be devised. How- 
-ver, before proceeding we should call attention to the 
fact that in this group are also a large number of 
diseases that are not suited for military purposes. 
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For instance, smallpox, while a very serious epidemic 
disease, must be dismissed immediately. All military 
forces are immunized to this dreadful scourge, and 
we can therefore dismiss it from further consideration. 

Many of the diseases of childhood, while constitut- 
ing a military problem at time of mobilizing rural re- 
eruits, are not suitable for military purposes for the 
reason that the factor of age susceptibility plays so 
much importance when we consider the entire group 
that comprises our population. As an example we 
may mention diphtheria. While in childhood a very 
high percentage of the population is susceptible to 
this disease, the great majority of these same indi- 
viduals develop considerable natural immunity to the 
organism that causes diphtheria without further in- 
terference than the normal aging. Therefore, while 
we see epidemics of diphtheria in schools and orphan- 
ages, we do not encounter serious outbreaks involving 
large numbers of any adult population. This disease 
is cited only as an example wherein the factor of age 
susceptibility is important; there are a number of 
diseases that show this phenomenon and would there- 
fore be unsuited as offensive military weapons. 

Certain conditions such as influenza, pneumonia, 
and the common cold, do not show a marked tendeney 
to limit their injury to any one age group and would 
be efficacious if they could be used against military 
personnel. Mankind is as helpless today as at any 
period in history in the control of these diseases; also 
they are very serious conditions that produce great 
numbers of non-effectives, and in the instance of the 
epidemic pneumonia they result in a tremendous mor- 
tality. 

Before we surrender to the individuals who threaten 
such frightful havoe with this group, we may well 
ask how are they going to start an epidemic of influ- 
enza, pneumonia or the common cold. If they answer 
that they will introduce the germs that cause these 
diseases we can well laugh at them. The process is 
not so simple. The factors that make respiratory epi- 
demics are not so elementary. They include not only 
the infection of the individual, but the question of the 
resistance of the infected animal. The organisms that 
cause these diseases are all about us. They are always 
with us. Epidemics mean more than simply infection; 
they mean the rapid transfer from individual to in- 
dividual of these infective agents. They mean a lapse 
in the immunity of the invaded, and possibly some- 
thing else. 

I do not know of a bacteriologist or an epidemiolo- 
gist who can tell you how to start a respiratory epi- 
demic unless the stage is especially set. I know many 
who are certain that whenever you place a large group 
of individuals, man or beast, under poor hygienic 
conditions, with over-crowding, poor ventilation, and 
exposure to unfavorable climatic conditions, or other 
factors that decrease resistence, respiratory outbreaks 
will occur in spite of any precautions that can be 
taken, and that if large numbers of highly susceptible 
individuals (rural populations) are present the out- 
break can be expected to assume epidemic proportions. 
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It is also worthy of note that when epidemic con- 
ditions prevail certain organisms may possibly have 
greater invasive power, for then apparently popula- 
tions that were not so susceptible or readily invaded 
may be attacked when they previously escaped in- 
jury. It will be noted that as in the case of the in- 
testinal diseases, so with the respiratory diseases it is 
not a simple case of introducing infection that con- 
stitutes a menace. The organisms that produce most 
of these diseases are always with us, and epidemics 
mean more than infection. While we cannot under- 
stand exactly how epidemics start, and we question 
the ability of a military agency to deliberately pro- 
duce an epidemic of one of these diseases, we feel cer- 
tain that if bacterial warfare is ever contemplated 
they will not think of using the respiratory group of 
invaders for the reason that quarantine, isolation, and 
all other methods to control diseases such as influenza, 
are practically valueless. The torch once set off might 
destroy friend and foe alike, and would therefore 
prove of no value as a military weapon. 

The two diseases in this group that are most fre- 
quently mentioned are influenza and epidemic men- 
ingitis (cerebrospinal fever), possibly because of their 
importance during the World War. All that has been 
stated above applies with especial force to influenza, 
where in addition to the fact that no one knows how 
to control this disease, we must add that we are not 
even positive about the actual organism that causes 
the condition. Epidemic meningitis, on the other hand, 
is a very definite, specific disease due to a very well 
known organism. We must admit at the outset that 
this is a very serious disease, and that it often assumes 
epidemic proportions in military organizations. How- 
ever, if we stop to consider the nature of the organism 
and the epidemiology we see how entirely unsuited 
epidemic meningitis is for use as a military weapon. 
The organism, the micrococcus of Weichselbaum, is so 
delicate that even on the most favorable culture media 
it rapidly dies when exposed for even a few hours to 
temperatures much below that of blood heat. This 
disease is spread by carriers, and the organism must be 
introduced almost directly from the nasal pharynx of 
the carrier to the respiratory mucous membrane of the 
individual invaded or it will be destroyed by the un- 
favorable temperature conditions while en route. 

Those individuals who think this disease may be 
used for military purposes will answer that carriers 
in the form of prisoners, ete., would be introduced into 
the opposing forees. To those who know anything 
about epidemic meningitis this suggestion is ridiculous. 
Any military aggregation of any great size already 
has so many carriers present (anywhere from 2 to 
30%) that the introduction of a few more or less is 
of no moment. Epidemics of meningitis only occur 
when over-crowding is associated with conditions that 
lower the general resistance as exposure, unfavorable 
climatic conditions, and fatigue. Meningitis is, and 
probably always will be, a military problem; but the 
individual’s friends and associates, not the enemy, are 
the great problem with this disease. 
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We will not take up in detail all of the various res- 
piratory diseases. The tabulation would prove tire- 
some, for the story would always be not so much a 
question of the great danger of the introduction of the 
infective agent, but the creation of epidemic condi- 
tions, a soil in which the organism could produce an 
epidemic, over-crowding and lessened resistance. 


The Insect-transmitted Diseases 

These diseases will probably most certainly influence 
wars of the future as they have in the past. An in- 
vasion of such a country as Mexico, at the present 
time, would constitute more of a sanitary than a mili- 
tary problem. With malaria, dengue, and possibly 
even yellow fever along the seaboards, and typhus 
endemic in the plateau district, our main problems 
would be sanitary. Bubonie plague might also be en- 
countered here as well as in any other place. This 
disease—bubonie plague—is the disease entity that 
many consider best suited for military purposes. To 
begin with, it is a frightfully serious malady—a deci- 
mating disease that has most profoundly influenced 
warfare in the past. It is possible that the rise of 
the Mohammedan world was due to a great extent to 
the fact that Europe was in the throes of the greatest 
scourge mankind has known, the plague, at the time 
that Mohammed’s followers were ready to organize 
and extend the influence of the crescent until the horns 
were about to encircle the Mediterranean. Certainly 
these Arabian tribesmen had never shown any signs 
of military greatness or valor prior to this period, and 
it is probable that their religious ardor would have 
met with small suecess against the well organized na- 
tions of the time if these nations had not been prac- 
tically exsanguinated by the ‘‘Black Death’’. 

The use of bubonic plague today against a field 
force, when the forees are actually in contact, is un- 
thinkable for the simple reason that the epidemic 
could not be controlled. Infected personnel captured 
would provide the spark to set off possible outbreaks 
of pneumonic plague in the ranks of the captors. In- 
fected rats would also visit and spread the condition. 
An advance over terrain infected with plague-bearing 
rats would be dangerous. Therefore, except as a last 
desperate, despairing hope of a rapidly retreating 
army, the use of plague by forces in the field is not 
to be considered. 

The use of plague to harass civil populations pre- 
sents less difficulty than the use of the organisms 
against a field force. Those who think that plague-will 
be used as an offensive weapon consider that civil com- 
munities may be infected by introducing plague in- 
fected rats. Of course this is easier to state than to 
accomplish, but it may be possible for airplanes flying 
low to drop recently infected rats. At least this is the 
statement that the individuals make who consider the 
use of this weapon feasible. Even with so terrible a 
pandemic disease as plague, however, there is a great 
deal more to the question of epidemics than mere in- 
fection. For instance, to cite an example, one that 
Gill so forcibly states, ‘‘Not half a dozen cases of 
plague occurred amongst Europeans (including British 
troops) stationed in the Punjab during the year 1924, 
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when about 500,000, or one-fortieth of the indigenous 
population suffered from the disease.’’* If these in- 
telligent people were able to avoid the infection when 
residing in an environment that was literally infil- 
‘rated with the infection, it certainly should be pos- 
ible to control bubou.ie plague in a population such as 
we have. 

For that matter, the question of plague is not a 
mdition that takes us to the outskirts of civilization. 
kur own Pacific Seaboard became infected in 1900, 
nd following the San Francisco earthquake the in- 
‘etion extended and is now more or less endemi¢c as 

rodent disease involving not only rats but ground 
juirrels. Here again it is not a question of can we 
-ontrol the infection; we are controlling it, and have 
ot had an outbreak of human plague of sufficient 
ize to designate as an epidemic. 

The other insect-transmitted disease that is most 
requently assigned a place of importance as an agent 
uited for warfare is typhus. This disease is certainly 
errible enough to satisfy even those individuals who 
re anxious to preach the gospel of frightfulness. The 
ilitary and civil populations that have been de- 
troyed by typhus bear witness to how effective this 
gent of destruction can be. However, again we have 

condition that is easily controlled. Complete solu- 
ion of the problem of endemic typhus is not yet in 
rint, although it is probable that the work of such 
nen as Dyer, Maxey, and Zinsser will soon offer a 
complete explanation of how this scourge simmers 
ilong ‘during the inter-epidemie periods. Epidemic 
typhus is thoroughly understood. The epidemiology 
is so simple that it can be embraced in the name of 
the transmitting insect, the body louse. The control 
of epidemie typhus is the simple question of the con- 
trol of louse infestation. Of course quarantine will 
help to prevent the introduction of the infection, but 
quarantine is futile if the Army is allowed to become 
lousy. The lousy Army may become the victim of 
typhus, even in America, without the introduction of 
infection from extraneous sources. The weight of 
opinion in the best epidemiological minds is that, as 
Maxey suggested, endemic typhus is probably carried 
over between epidemics in a rodent reservoir. En- 
demie cases occasionally oceur when transmitted to 
man by an insect, and when the infection is passed 
from man to man by the body louse, with the resulting 
enhancement of virulence, epidemics may be expected 
to result. 

The difficulty of starting an epidemic of malaria- 
yellow fever, or trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness) 
appears to be obvious, for no one has suggested the 
use of these agents. Those who understand the epi- 
demiology of these diseases know they are not suited 
for war purposes even though they realize the problem 
they present to military forces in endemic areas. 

This completes consideration of the communicable 
diseases. We have discussed in some detail practically 
all except the direct contact group. The only diseases 


*Gill, C. A.—The Genesis of Epidemics, Bailliere, Tindall & 
Cox, London, 1928. 

**Some Thoughts on Bacteriologic Warfare, C. F. Pentler, 
Mass. Institute of Technology; Department of Bivlogy and Pub- 
lic Health. 
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of this group of great military importance are ven- 
ereal, and we have given our reasons for dismissing 
this group from consideration. 


The Infective Processes 

Certain disease processes that affect the tissues are 
caused by living organisms and are therefore desig- 
nated as infective, even though they are not considered 
communicable in the sense that they tend to be trans- 
mitted from man to man. These disease processes in- 
clude such infections as tetanus, gas gangrene, an- 
thrax, and the ordinary pyogenic (pus formers) in- 
vaders. The agents that produce these infections have 
all been mentioned as possible war weapons, and it 
must be admitted that so far as the first three are 
concerned, with some scientific judgment on the part 
of their sponsors. 

The agents that cause tetanus, gas gangrene and 
anthrax are not delicate organisms such as the rela- 
tively short lived, easily destroyed pathogens that 
cause most of the communicable diseases. They are 
very resistant, spore forming organisms, generally 
capable of a prolonged period of viability without loss 
of virulence, even when separated from the animal 
tissues. It is not surprising, therefore, to find one of 
this group (anthrax) selected as the infectious agent 
best suited for military purposes by a science student 
preparing an undergraduate thesis on ‘‘Bacteriologie 
Warfare’’.** 

The selection of anthrax does credit to his training: 
in fact the entire study shows more intelligent thought 
than any article that has come to the attention of the 
writer. His description of the characteristics of the 
proposed bacterial invader are worth quoting: 

‘What shall we say are the requirements for a per- 
feet military pathogen? It attacks preferably both 
man and animals. It must be quick acting, highly 
virulent, and capable of causing disease in small quan- 
tities. It must be highly resistant, capable of surviv- 
ing outside the body under the most adverse condi- 
tions, and even resisting partial cooking or a careless 
attempt at sterilization (a spore former). The caus- 
ative organism should be able to force its entrance 
through all the avenues of infection; respiratory tract, 
alimentary tract, and breaks in the skin. The disease 
should not be too actively contagious, and it must be 
very well understood,—for pathogens should never be 
used without contemplating the possibility of their 
getting out of control. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, it should be possible to obtain large quan- 
tities of the pathogen in virulent strain and spore 
form with the least possible manipulation and delay.”’ 

After this excellent description of the perfect hypo- 
thetical agent, he selects anthrax as the agent best 
suited to meet the requirements of a bacterial weapon. 
I cannot agree with Pentler that ‘‘Anthrax satisfies 
the requirements almost perfectly’’; but I believe all 
bacteriologists will agree that he has selected the agent 
that most nearly meets the requirements he has so well 
outlined. 

These spore forming invaders are a real problem. 
Tetanus and gas gangrene are pathogenic processes 
that have always been associated with gunshot wounds 
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and are therefore of special interest to the military 
surgeon. They do not produce epidemic diseases, how- 
ever, and they are not communicable. They have to 
have a portal of entry made for them, a wound, and 
while the use of these organisms to contaminate battle- 
fields might cause an increase in the number of cases 
of tetanus and gas gangrene, they would not increase 
the number of casualties. They would only complicate 
the treatment of those already disabled. It might be 
added that we have an entirely satisfactory serologic 
prophylactic agent for tetanus, and that as a result 
of the surgical advances of the last fifty years, gas 
gangrene is less frequent than in the pre-bacteriolog- 
le days. 

We cannot dismiss anthrax so readily; however, it 
is worthy of note that although anthrax is almost a 
world wide disease nevertheless anthrax infection of 
gunshot wounds is practically unknown. If gross con- 
tamination of battlefields with the organism of anthrax 
is effected it is granted that cases of anthrax infection 
of wounds will occur, and possibly some few cases of 
infection in individuals who have not been wounded; 
but when we consider that human epidemic anthrax 
is unknown during the bacteriologie era, I question if 
we need fear greater danger from this organism than 
eontamination of wounds. 

It will be noted that up to this point we have not 
discussed the technical difficulties that a military force 
would have in contaminating a hostile force. The dif- 
ficulties in the case of the communicable diseases are 
so obvious that they need not be mentioned. The epi- 
demiologic factors make the communicable diseases 
unsuited for offensive military use. The causative or- 
ganisms are all either short lived when separated from 
the living tissues or else readily destroyed by ordinary 
routine sanitary precautions. 

We cannot make this statement concerning the high- 
ly resistant infections such as tetanus, gas gangrene 
and anthrax. These agents are admittedly the most 
dangerous; but it must be remembered that to be 
dangerous they must be alive, and that many technical 
difficulties present themselves when living agents are 
to be used that are not present when missiles and chem- 
icals are used. Shells can be used to project missiles 
and chemicals on to an enemy many miles distant; 
but bacteria cannot be used in this way. No living 
organism will withstand the temperature generated by 
an exploding artillery shell. Airplanes may contam- 
inate terrain, but their effect would be quite local and 
probably less dangerous and less certain than high ex- 
plosives used in the same way. 

It is not maintained that bacterial contamination 
is impossible. A retreating enemy may hurriedly con- 
taminate the terrain that is to be evacuated. How- 
ever, it is believed that the use of living organisms in 
offensive warfare presents technical difficulties that are 
not generally considered. The contamination that 
spies and other individuais could effect, using the only 
really effective agents we have mentioned—the highly 
resistant, spore forming orgenisms that are so danger- 
ous to wounds—would prove too local to be of any 
value whatsoever. 
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Toxic Products 

The forms of bacterial warfare include not only the 
possible distribution of living organisms in the force 
of an enemy, but the possible use of toxie products 
derived from bacteria. Certain of our bacterial toxins 
are the most deadly poisons known. The toxin of the 
bacillus botulinus is so powerful that instances have 
been recorded where toxins have been produced so 
toxic that .005 milligram would kill a 250 gram guinea 
pig. This material, botulinus toxin, is poison for man. 
It is possibly the most toxic agent known, and will 
produce the lethal effect in any way that the material 
is introduced into the animal. If consumed with food, 
injected into the tissues, or even dropped on to the 
mucous membrane or conjunctiva, it is equally deadly. 

This must be the material referred to when we read 
such dramatie statements as the following: ‘‘An air- 
plane can carry sufficient toxins to destroy an entire 
city’’. Such statements have an element of truth in 
them. In fact they are conservative. An airplane 
could carry enough of the botulinus toxin to destroy 
every living man in the world if administration of 
the toxin was as simple a process as production and 
transportation. 

There were over 100 billion bullets manufactured 
during the World War—enough to kill the entire 
world population 50 times; but a few of us are still 
alive. It is easy to calculate the lethal (fatal) dose 
of a toxic agent; but do not think it is so easy to figure 
on the casualty producing power of a military weapon. 

The hostile aviator will not be received with a wel- 
come, nor can he expect to land at an air field near 
any large city and find the entire population lined up 
ready to accept the carefully measured lethal dose of 
botulinus toxin. 

The release of tremendous quantities of botulinus 
toxin over a large city may produce human casualties ; 
however, the extent of the damage might be only the 
wholesale destruction of rodents, sparrows, and pos- 
sibly numerous cats and dogs—not such a serious loss 
in time of war. It is difficult to evaluate properly the 
possible effects of the bacterial toxins. Certainly such 
statements as an airplane destroying an entire city 
with toxins is ridiculous; but they may have a value 
comparable to chemical agents, with this great dis- 
advantage, however, bacterial toxins are readily de- 
stroyed by heat; therefore, like bacteria, they are un- 
suited for use in shells. 


Animal Diseases 

The use of living organisms to produce disease in 
live stock, such as horses and mules needed for trans- 
portation of Army equipment and supplies, has been 
mentioned as a possible form of bacterial warfare. It 
is believed that the difficulties here are quite similar 
to those mentioned for diseases attacking man, with 
this great advantage to the defense that the veteri- 
nary officer will have in controlling epidemics. The 
veterinary officer can destroy any animal or group that 
he considers a menace to the health of the animals in 
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the Army. The Medical Officer cannot take such steps 
to control epidemics that threaten human populations. 
if we expand the term bacterial warfare to embrace 


such phases of biologic warfare as will include the 
agricultural pests, then, an additional factor to con- 
sider is the fact that spies and possibly hostile aviators 
m inoculate growing crops with such pests as the 
bo!! weevil, the corn borer, the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, and like destructive agents. These agents in most 
instunees, however, take so long to invade sufficient 
terrain to be effective in destroying crops that their 
value in actually overcoming the resistance of a foe is 
questionable. They take several years to advance over 
a large area, and might prove an economic problem 
years after the war has been completed ; therefore, they 
vio'ste one of the fundamental ideas in warfare, since 
the. would interfere with the ability of the conquered 
nat on to pay the victors for the beating they had 
received. 


National Convention of the 


ANS are maturing rapidly for the National Con- 

vention of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, to be held in Chicago, June 3rd to 7th 
inclusive. This Convention will be preceded by the 
Convention of the Illinois Department of the R.O.A. 
to be held June Ist and 2nd. 

These Conventions coincide with the opening of the 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. Delegates 
and visitors will have an opportunity to witness the 
tremendous development and progress made in the 
Century which mark the growth of Chicago from a 
trading post to one of the world’s dominant cities. 
They will see an exposition that is indeed modern in 
its architecture, as in the type of exhibits. 

A program for the Conventions is being developed 
which will be of interest to all Reserve Officers, as 
well as the other components of the Army. 

Cook County Chapter of the R. O. A., of which 
Col. Gilbert Fitz-Patrick, Med.-Res. is president, will 
be host to both the National Organization and the 
Illinois State Department. 

Under the direction of Lt. Col. W. R. Matheny, 
Sig-Res., Chief of Staff, the following officers are tak- 
ing care of the many varied details of preparing for 
these meetings : 

Assistants to C. of S. Capt. H. J. Beggins, Inf-Res., 
Lt. C. F, Bernico, Cav.-Res.; Finance Section, Col. 
Gilbert Fitz-Patrick, Med.-Res.; Finance Officer, 
Capt. Charles Z. Meyer, Fin.-Res.; G-1 Delegates, 
Maj. F. N. Wildish, Eng.-Res.; G-2A Contaet, Lt. Col. 
L. L. Falk, FA-Res., Capt. Graham Aldis, Inf.-Res. ; 
(1-213 Publicity, Maj. Benj. Getzoff, Inf.-Res., 1st Lt. H. 
\. Twedt, Inf.-Res. ; G-2C Transportation, Lt. Col. Wm. 
Eneg.-Res.; G-3A Program, Maj. F. L. Star- 
FA-Res.; G-3B Military Demonstration, Col. 
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Bacterial Warfare 


Conclusions 


It is believed that it has been shown that the de- 
velopment of implements of warfare represents an 
evolution based on the gradual application of the im- 
proving mind of man. The one factor of importance 
in this development has been effectiveness. It has 
been a question of the good mind versus the strong 
back; of the thinker versus the lifter. It is believed 
that the future of warfare will be based on the same 
principles. It is therefore apparent that the question 
of whether chemical munitions will be used or not, and 
whether bacterial warfare will be used or not, will 
depend on their practicability rather than on the sen- 
timental reactions of pacifists. 

I consider that it is highly questionable if biologie 
agents are suited for warfare. Certainly at the pres- 
ent time practically insurmountable technical diffieul- 
ties prevent the use of biologie agents as effective 
weapons of warfare. 


Reserve Officers’ Association 


Edw. N. Wentworth, FA-Res., Capt. E. J. Teberg, 
Eng.-Res.; G-3C Competition, Lt. Col. Calvin God- 
dard, Ord.-Res., Capt. Seth Wiard, Ord.-Res., Lt. J. 
C. Wilimovsky, Jr., Inf.-I. N. G.; G-4 Hotel Accom- 
modations, Lt. Col. Neil R. Markle, QM-Res., Maj. 
Anatol Gollos, Aux.-Res., Capt. Edward D. Flynn, 
Inf.-Res., Capt. K. L. Van Sickle, QM-Res., Lt. G. E. 
Soderholm, QM-Res.; Surgeon, Lt. Col. George T. 
Jordan, Med.-Res. 

Attractive hotel and railroad rates will be avail- 
able for all those desiring to attend the Convention. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Headquarters of the 
Convention Staff, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Lieut. R. W. Mayo, F. A., U. S., Cross Country Phase, Modern 
Pentathlon Event, Xth Olympiad, Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 2, 
1932 
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Leadership Test for Small Cavalry 
Units, 1932 


* ge Cavalry Leadership Test for Small Cavalry 
Units, held at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, from 
November 2 to 11, 1952, 
eram for such tests for 1952. 

In the July-August issue, the CAvALRY JOURNAL pub- 
lished an article which included a brief history of 
this competition and a description of that part of the 
test held by the 11th Cavalry at the Presidio of Mont- 
erey, California, in June, 19382. 

At Fort Oglethorpe the competition between pla- 
toons in the 6th Cavalry was won by a platoon from 
Troop A, First Lieutenant William J. Bradley. This 
platoon made high score, and has been awarded the 
trophy and prizes which reward success in this event. 

The competition was keen and the results close. At 
no time during the test could the winner have been 
predicted. The final results showed but four points 
difference between the highest and lowest platoons. 


All competitors, as the close score gives evidence, dis- 


completed the annual pro- 


plaved a high state of training. 
As in the 11th Cavalry the test 
phases—an individual phase and a leadership phase. 
A flagged course over varied terrain was covered 
Thirty minutes was allowed for 
leaders were required 


consisted of two 


by each contestant. 


each enlisted man. Platoon 
to run the same course in twenty-five minutes. Pistol 
targets and saberheads were encountered en route. 


The course led the contestants over natural and arti- 
ficial obstacles. Tareets, saberheads, obstacles and 
time were carefully watched by course judges, No 
contestant carried a watch; pace depended upon judg- 
ment of gait. Platoon leaders immediately upon com- 
pleting the mountted course began the dismounted 
course, for which fifteen minutes was allowed. 

At 6:00 p. m. on the day the individual test was 
completed the platoon leader received a warning order 
which, in addition to stating a general situation, con- 
tained instructions to be prepared to take the field 
for two days’ duty with his platoon on a reconnais- 
sanece mission. 

At 6:30 a. m. the following morning the platoon 
leader of the platoon due to depart received a march 
order, extracts of which follow: 

‘‘Reports indicate an early movement of the Atlanta 
Red Force to the north. The Red Cavalry Regiment at 
Rome has completed its concentration. 

‘“The Platoon, Troop . 6th Cavalry, will 
proceed on reconnaissance at 7:00 a. m., today, mov- 
ing on Catoosa Target Range via the route Rock 
Springs-Peavine Chureh-Wood  Station-Nick-a-jack 
Gap-Tunnel Hill to ascertain enemy activities along 
the above route. 

‘*Enemy detachments 
fications will be obtained. 


will be reported. Identi- 
All settlements en route 


34 


will be reconnoitered. Special reconnaissance of rail- 
road facilities at Tunnel Hill will be made. 

‘Authority is granted to impress transportation 
when needed. 

‘Authority is granted to live off the country. 

‘Receipts will be given for all supplies obtained.”’ 

Under these orders the platoon proceeded to carry 
out the requirements of the Leadership Phase of the 
test. 

During the resulting march an enemy platoon of 
two squads was encountered under cireumstanes 
which required a decision—to attack or avoid combit 
and whether to attack mounted or dismounted. Sur- 
prise was possible, 

In case a mounted attack was made it was so ar- 
ranged that an enemy wounded prisoner would he 
captured, thus furnishing identification directed hy 
the order. 

Disposition of the prisoner required another ce- 
cision. 

Reconnaissance of Tunnel Hill was carefully scored, 
—security measures adopted on entering and leaving, 
amount and value of information secured, seareh of 
postoffice and telegraph office, ete. 

Upon arrival at Catoosa the situation and time indi- 
eated a halt for the night. Umpires in the role of 
civilian inhabitants furnished needed supplies, upon 
requisition, and news of Red Cavalry movements. 

Platoons were scored on manner of going into camp, 
security measures, camp site selected, care of animals 
and men. Special umpires inspected the dispositions 
when made and during the night. 

The following morning each platoon encountered 
a combat situation which called for dismounted action 
against an enemy force indicated by combat targets. 
Ball ammunition was used. Enemy fire was simulated 
by umpires using blank ammunition. The time taken 
to go into action, the nature of the action? the orders 
and acts of the platoon leader, sight settings, target 
designation and understanding of the same, and finally 
the results attained were all carefully scored. 

As the platoon advanced to occupy the position held 
by the enemy upon the cessation of enemy fire, it 
again came under enemy fire from a flank. Action 
in this case was checked as before and the platoon 
proceeded on the mission given. 

Later in the morning an enemy plane made two :t- 
tacks on the platoon, an armored car was encounter »d 
firing first from a concealed position and later at: 
tacking the platoon, and finally after all these stirring 
incidents the platoon arrived back at the post where 
the animals were inspected and the mission complet«d. 

Once again, as in previous years, the value of this 
test has been demonstrated and once again the whole 
Cavalry arm is grateful to that good and enthusias’i¢ 
‘Friend of the Cavalry,’’? who by his generosity aid 
interest makes these annual competitions possible. 
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What Would You Do in a Situation 
Like This? 
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NOLONEL WINDGUAGE of the 28th 
( cleared his throat and looked around at 
se ibled officers. The colonel was about to give a com- 
); order, a thing he felt he did rather well. Sonorous- 
|. he began with the inevitable preamble. 

Gentlemen, you know the situation.”’ 
he situation which the gentlemen were 


OATBRIDGE SCALE 








Cavalry 
his as- 


presumed 
{ know was as follows: 

‘he 28th Cavalry was ordered to make a flank mareh 
of some 40 miles to a new theater of operations. It 
would involve a movement beyond support of friendly 
troops with the command exposed to hostile threats on 
its left flank throughout the march. 

The regiment will march at 8:00 A. M. by way of 
th Billinesworth Highway on Miltondale in order to 
secure that place pending the arrival of the 18th Di- 
vision. Rate of march: 6 miles per hour.’’ 

ollowing instructions for the advance guard, the 
order continued : 

Troop A, Captain Rifling, with one platoon and 
one 37 mm gun squad of the Machine Gun Troop will 
constitute the left flank guard and will march generally 
by way of Broektown—Gulders—Gilburg—Milton- 
dale.’’ 

The colonel continued through the usual sequence of 
a march order and concluded : 
‘Messages to the head of the main body.’ 


* * * * 
At 11:20 A. M., Captain Rifling was a very busy 


man. His flank guard had just initiated a delaying ac- 
tion at Gilburg against about a squadron of hostile 

‘avalry, the first enemy encountered. Captain Rifling 
was thinking out loud. 

‘‘Eleven-twenty. The regiment is marching at six 
miles per hour. That means it is approaching Yonkers. 
It is about four miles from here to Yonkers. Certainly 
in four miles I ean delay the Red Squadron a sufficient 
time to insure the regiment passing Yonkers in safety.’’ 

llavine satisfied himself that his work was tactically 
sound and that his mission was being aecomplished, 
Captain Rifling took a few seconds to give himself 
what he considered to be well-earned praise. 

‘Rifling, my boy.’’ he addressed himself in his 
thoughts, ‘‘there can’t be any less than a citation in 
Right on the job with the old flank guard 
right time and the right place. And very pretty 
Work it was the way you operated your reconnaissance 
to discover this Red Squadron. I dare say any other 
ci tain in the regiment would have missed it.’’ 


this for vou. 
at the 
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Captain Rifling and all the members of his troop 
who were not captured were given decent burial by the 
Reds that night. The Court of Inquiry which met to 
place the responsibility for the disastrous results of 
the flank march of the 28th Cavalry had difficulty in 
securing all the testimony it wished as Colonel Wind- 
guage had also been killed and most of his staff were 
in a Red prison camp. However, the court did es- 
tablish that Captain Rifling’s troop was annihilated by 
a superior Red force between Gilbure and Yonkers 
while acting as left fiank guard for the regiment. 
The regiment had marched from its initial point at 
&:00 A. M. at six miles per hour. At 8:30 A. M. 
was delayed 45 minutes by a bridge which had been 
damaged that morning, presumably a Red sympa- 
thizer. Thereafter, its march was hampered by barri- 
cades erected by hostile inhabitants to such an extent 
that it did not reach Ogden until 11:15. While pass- 
ing through Ogden, the regiment was surprised by a 
hostile cavalry regiment which struck the left flank 
of the 28th, completely routing it. Apparently, the 
Red cavalry had marched south through Gulders after 
the flank guard had passed that point. 


Colonel Windguage, who had always led an upright 
life, adjusted the folds his lone white robe, gave 
his newly aequired wings an experimental flap, ad- 
justed his halo, and resumed an areument that had 
been going on for some time. 

“‘T tell you, Rifling, it was your fault. I detailed 
your troop as flank guard, didn’t 1? And if a flank 
euard doesn’t protect the flank, fault is it?’’ 

Captain Rifling warmed to the argument, and put- 
ting his harp to one side, replied: 


whose 


‘“You said you were going to march at six miles per 
hour, didn’t you?) Was it my fault you didn’t? No, 
Colonel, you can’t pass the buck to me. I was pro- 
tecting vour flank at the place vou gave me to under- 
stand it would be at that time. If vou didn’t march 
as fast as vou said, it’s vour fault and that’s that!’’ 

At this point, a small, solemn-looking spirit joined 
the conversation. He wore a cocked hat under his halo 
and his forelock fell over his brow. His harp was 
considerably tarnished as though he had had it many 
vears. Both Colonel Windguage and Captain Rifling 
were impressed by his resemblance to Napoleon. 

‘May I suggest,’’ said the newcomer, ‘‘that you 
will each have to bear your part of the blame. Your 
plan for the flank march of your regiment was sound. 
Colonel Windguage, so far as it went, and your con- 
duct of the flank guard, Captain, had only errors of 
omission. Were I in the place of either of you at the 
beginning of the march, I would have obviated the 
day’s disaster by attending to one little detail you 
both overlooked.’’ 

Colonel Windguage and Captain 
eether: 

“WHAT WOULD YOU 


tifling spoke to- 


DO?” 
(For Solution Turn to Next Page) 
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The Solution 

‘““Gentlemen,’’ answered the stranger, ‘‘a marching 
force threatened in flank protects itself by a flank 
euard. The flank guard operates by interposing it- 
self, or a part of itself, between the enemy and the 
main body it seeks to protect. Now, such interposition 
presumes knowledge of two things, first of the loca- 
tion of the enemy threats, and second, of the location of 
the main body. ‘The first is determined by reconnais- 
sance, either by the flank guard or by friendly troops. 

‘“The second is simply a matter of liaison. It is 
so simple and obvious it is frequently overlooked. Col- 
onel, you should have prescribed some system of liai- 
son between your main body and the flank guard before 
you sent it out. Captain, you should not have started 
on your flank guard mission until liaison arrangements 
had been made. <Any simple method of informing 
each other of your locations would have sufficed ; and 
exchange of messages at stated points, signals, cross- 
country cars, any of them would do.’’ 

‘*T believe you are right,’’ said Colonel Windguage, 
‘vou speak as one who knows. Pray, where did you 
vet your experience ?’’ 

‘‘T’ve done a bit of fighting in my time,’’ observed 
the stranger, thrusting his right hand into the folds of 
his robe over his chest, and striking an attitude, ‘‘and 
I’ve had over a hundred vears to think over the few 
mistakes I ever made.’’ (Department of Tacties, The 
Cavalry School.) 


Goodrich Trophy Training Test, 1932 
HE Chief of Cavalry announces that the Machine 
Gun Troop, 5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, Texas, com- 
manded by First Lieutenant John K. Sells, is the 
winner of the 1932 Goodrich Trophy Training Test. 
The second, third and fourth places were won by: 

Machine Gun Troop, 11th Cavalry, Presidio of 
Monterey, California, commanded by First Lieuten- 
ant Harry C. Mewshaw; 

Machine Gun Troop, 2nd Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, commanded by Captain Lathan H. Collins; 

Machine Gun Troop, 3rd Cavalry, Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, commanded by Captain Callie H. Palmer. 

The trophy was donated by Lieutenant Colonel 
Louis E. Goodrich, O. R. C., to the Cavalry arm for 
annual presentation to the troop of Cavalry demon- 
strating the highest efficiency rating, as shown by a 
field test under simulated war conditions. This test 
involved a march in the presence of the enemy, an 
overnight camp in enemy country, and a combat situ- 
ation in which ball ammunition was used against an 
enemy represented by field targets. 

The tests this year were confined to machine gun 
troops which heretofore have had no opportunity to 
compete in tests of this nature. The other machine 
gun troops competing were: Ist Cavalry, Captain 
Harold B. Gibson; 4th Cavalry, Captain Leo, L. Gock- 
er; 6th Cavalry, Ist Lieut. Henry I. Hodes; 7th Cav- 
alry, Captain Leo B. Conner; 8th Cavalry, Captain 
Fenton S. Jacobs; 12th Cavalry, Captain Darrow 


Menoher; 13th Cavalry, Captain Ernest A. Williams. 
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The Goodrich Trophy Training Test held in 1932 
afforded an excellent opportunity for gauging the 
results of training of Cavalry machine-gun troops an 
for making a fairly comprehensive survey of their a_| 
around efficiency. Some of the results are of suc) 
importance as to demand frank comment. The test 
embraced three phases,—(a) March; (b) Bivouae an | 
Outpost; (¢) Combat. In general, the results of the 
tests in the first two phases were excellent, if not 
superior. In the combat phase, however, some of the 
results of firing were not satisfactory. 

The ability of Cavalry machine guns to go into an 
out of action with great speed is thoroughly estab- 
lished. Annual target reports indicate, also, that our 
gunners are well trained in the mechanies of fire; but 
the Goodrich Trophy Training Test and other reports 
received by the Chief of Cavalry clearly demonstrated 
that efficiency in firing under field conditions is laek- 
ing. Undoubtedly this is, at least in part, due to the 
elimination of all but 1,000-inch firing from the ma- 
chine gun marksmanship course. However, a 
tain amount of ammunition is made available annually 
for combat exercises and the fullest advantage should 
be taken of this allowance to insure efficiency in firing 
on field targets. 

Among the comments made on the last Goodrich 
Trophy Training Test, received from regimental com- 
manders, was one to the effect that a line of skir- 
ishers is one of the poorest targets for machine-gun 
fire and that, therefore, some other type of target 
should have been designated for these tests. While it 
is true that a line of skirmishers is a poor target for 
machine-gun frontal fire, it must be remembered that 
this is the type of target machine guns will be called 
upon to engage most frequently, and gunners should 
be given the training that will insure ability to de- 
liver effective fire thereon. Column targets and ideal 
positions from which to enfilade line targets will be 
the exception, not the rule. 

Another comment was to the effeet that tracer am- 
munition should have been allowed. The use of this 
type of ammunition was necessarily prohibited in or- 
der to eliminate the possibility ot grass fires. The 
danger in some localities of such fires spreading to 
privately owned land was known to this office. It 
was, of course, realized that some troops would conduct 
their combat phases on terrain favorable to the visi- 
bility of impact of bullets, while others would not e1- 
joy this advantage; but this could not be obviated. 
However, it is believed that proper training in the 


cer- 


estimation of distances would have minimized ths 
difference. In recent years this important phase of 


training has too often been neglected. 

It is hoped that regimental commanders will give 
careful personal attention to the training in combat 
efficiency of their machine-gun units, both heavy an 
light, and by proper tests insure that efficiency is ob- 
tained. These weapons have given to our Cavalry 
tremendous potential firepower which should not he 
lost through lack of proper training of machine gun 
personnel. 
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The Browning Light Machine Gun 


By 1st Lt. Clark L. Ruffner, 5th Cavalry 


rE NILUS article is written with a view to comparing 

} notes with other officers of the cavalry service 
+. as to the following features of the B. L. M. G., 
naely, its tactical employment, organization of units, 
mo ility (in and out of pack), antiaircraft feature, 
its »resent mount, accuracy, ammunition supply and, in 
ve oral, its place in the cavalry. No definite assertions 
ca! be made by the author of this article, as he feels 
th. his qualifications along these lines are more or 
les. limited. It is felt, however, that only by a frank 
dis ussion of these subjects, with a liberal exchange of 
idvss, shall we of the cavalry finally handle this gun 
wii) its maximum effectiveness. In an endeavor to do 
thi. I feel free to ask those that are interested in this 
sulect, to read this article, criticize freely and, in turn, 
adi to our too meager knowledge of this weapon by ex- 
pro-sing their findings along these various lines. We 
are assuming in this article that the present organiza- 
tion of the Rifle Troop remains the same in that it con- 
tails an automatic weapon platoon. 

We were given the B. L. M. G. in the cavalry to take 
the place of the Browning Machine Rifle. Tactieally, 
in organizations in which we have served, the B. M. 
Rifles aecompanied the firing line, attached to each pla- 
toon, the Platoon Leader in turn attaching the machine 
rifles to squads. This resulted, generally speaking, in 
two of the squads of each rifle platoon having an auto- 
matic fire weapon. Certainly this is needed. Small 
units in advancing, when forced to overcome enemy 
strong points containing automatic fire, are sorely in 
need of such a weapon themselves. Where no field of 
fire could be obtained from a prone position, the gunner 
having this machine rifle could fire accurately from a 
sitting position or, if necessary, from a standing posi- 
tion, if able to brace the rifle against a tree or to rest 
it in a fork of a tree, the manner in which the rifle was 
fed not interfering with such a maneuver. Seldom, if 
ever, were all the Machine Rifles of a squadron grouped 
at one place, with the possible exception of a combined 
attack or delaying action. In fire and movement, the 
Machine Rifle was highly mobile, and, at the same time, 
nearly all available cover could be taken advantage of 
by the gunner, due to the ease with which the gun could 
be handled. The majority of jams were easily reduced 
and broken parts few. The ability to sustain its fire 
was good. Dispersion was great when it was fired auto- 
matically, but it was extremely accurate when fired 
Semi-automatically yet rapidly. In brief, we did have 
an accurately firing, highly mobile, automatic weapon, 
tactically used by being placed right in the firing line 
of our platoon. 

Given to us, to take its place, we have the light air- 
cooled Browning Machine-gun. We must now treat of 


its tactical employment, accuracy and mobility. As to 
its tactical employment, we have received very little in 
the way of instructions and must, of necessity, base our 
findings on what we have actually done ourselves and 
seen done. 

We have organized the gun platoons two different 
ways. One squadron combines the two Machine Gun 
platoons under one squadron officer and calls this orga- 
nization the Squadron Machine Gun Troop. This orga- 
nization has been the Squadron Commander’s weapon 
in most instances, and a very valuable one. We have, 
at times, had the guns report to their troops in various 
types of action, but this is the exception rather than the 
rule—quite obviously, or they would not be organized 
into a separate Squadron Troop for tactical purposes. 
Administratively they are, of course, assigned to their 
organizations. This makes a cumbersome arrangement 
and a shifting of responsibility which lessens efficiency. 

The other squadron has left the Machine Gun Pla- 
toons with their respective troops, so here we have the 
tactical employment similar to that with the machine 
rifle. 

However, in both cases, we have at times lost all our 
guns to the Squadron, Regimental and Brigade Com- 
manders in a dismounted attack. This gives a power- 
ful firing unit to these commanders. But this does 
not help the troops and platoons farthest from this 
concentration of automatie fire. Certainly these units 
need automatic fire in their lines in this tactical situa- 
tion. 

Take the case where we do leave the light machine 
guns in the platoons to replace the machine rifle. 
From the nature of the gun and the mount, the normal 
position of the gunner is prone. Here we have a 
limited field of fire. The gun is mobile, but, when it 
is hot, fire and movement are somewhat difficult if 
the gunner is going to take full advantage of cover. 
Jams are somewhat more frequent. Reducing them 
in most cases is comparatively easy. Dispersion is 
very little with the guns mounted on the new Bliss 
C1 tripod. Accuracy excellent. Sustained fire good. 
In brief, here, too, we have an accurate, mobile auto- 
matic weapon, which tactically should at all times be 
handled the same as the machine rifle. 

Here then, we say, both guns are excellent auto- 
matic fire weapons, and the one with the greater fire 
power and less dispersion when automatically fired 
has replaced the other. But, for the purpose for which 
we had the Browning Machine Rifle, the Light Machine 
tun is not as satisfactory, even if it is employed 
tactically the same, which it more often is not, the 
reasons being its limited field of fire and its much less 
dismounted mobility in fire and movement. 
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If the Cavalry must increase its fire power, to keep 
abreast of the other branches of the service, and at 
the same time lose none of its mobility and if this can 
be done in no other way than by adopting the light 
machine gun instead of more heavy machine guns, 
then we suggest the following: 

Plan One: Put a higher tripod on the gun to 
reduce its present blindness, organize these guns into 
regular independent Squadron Troops and give the 
line troops back their Machine Rifles. 

Plan Two: If this reduces our mobility, then give 
each trooper an automatic rifle of some type best suited 
for this purpose and organize all the light machine 
guns separately. 

Plan Three: Adopt the light machine gun in place 
of the Machine Rifle and put a tripod on it that does 
not reduce its field of fire to its present state and then, 
except for combined attack or delaying action, attach 
the guns to the rifle platoons. 

Plan two is considered best. 

In pack we find our light machine guns excellently 
taken under conditions. The eun is 
balaneed in pack by ammunition. With the additional 
ammunition pack horse per squad we shall be able to 
keep this load balanced, by taking ammunition from 
the extra horse as we shoot up our balancing load on 
the gun pack, and filling gun pack ammunition boxes. 
When all ammunition is expended, we shall have to bal- 
ance the gun load by filling our boxes with rocks. 


care of most 


Notes from the 


Use of Colt “Ace” Pistols in Marks- 
manship Instruction 


N Mareh 17, 1932, the Cavalry Board placed in 

test five Colt ‘‘ ACE”? pistols, caliber .22-.45. This 
was in continuation of a project which has been be- 
fore the Board since January, 1920, to ascertain the 
practicability of using the caliber .22-.45 pistol for in- 
struction in pistol marksmanship. In investigation of 
the possibilities of this weapon the Board has con- 
ducted tests prior to this one in 1920, 1923, 1926, and 
1927 but, aside from definitely fixing the fact that 
the pistol, properly functioning, would be a valuable 
asset, has been able to proceed no further, due to lack 
of a pistol which could be depended upon to function 
using caliber .22 long rifle ammunition. 

In outward appearance, the Colt ‘‘Ace’’ is similar 
to the automatic pistol, caliber .45, Model 1911, as 
modified, except that it is equipped with a wide front 
sight blade and an adjustable square notched target 
tvpe rear sight. Jt is chambered for caliber .22 long 
rifle ammunition. 

The pistols were tested over a period of nine months 
by three troops of Cavalry in gallery and instruction 
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Jan.-Feb., 1923 


A word as to the antiaircraft feature. We find this 
subject written about, and talked about, constantly. 
In campaign, with the problem of ammunition supply 
practically always critical, especially with the Cavalry, 
which so soon finds itself a considerable distance froin 
its base, why waste any ammunition firing at hostile 
aircraft, even if we did have an excellent antiairera ‘t 
mount? The percentage of hits per rounds fired per five 
seconds is very small, even with a trained crew, this 
having been shown by tests recently conducted at tlie 
Cavalry School, the report of which was published from 
the Office of The Chief of Cavalry. Then, in turn, of the 
actual number of hits on the plane, the percentage of 
fatal hits on the plane is so small that the number of 
planes shot down from the ground is not worth tlie 
ammunition expended. If we ourselves disperse rapiil- 
ly, reducing the aircraft’s percentage of hits and save 
our ammunition for ground troops, we shall in the 
long run, save ourselves worry as to our ammunition 
supply. This is a worry which we are so prone to 
overlook on our maneuvers. In addition to this, well- 
trained crews for antiaircraft firing are at a premiun, 
due to the lack of the required facilities for sueh train- 
ing, namely, planes towing sleeve targets at which we 
can fire. 

Summing up we may say that, generally speaking, 
except on very favorable terrain, the Browning Lielit 
Machine Gun is primarily a defensive weapon, and that 
we have substituted it for the Browning Machine Rifle, 
which is well adapted to offensive action. 


Cavalry Board 


practice prior to firing the caliber .45 pistol courses 
during the regular target season and were given a 
functioning test by the Board. 

All troop commanders were unanimous: in stating 
that the use of the Colt ‘‘Ace’’ pistol was a valuable 
aid in pistel marksmanship instruction, both mounted 
and dismounted. One troop qualified one hundred 
per cent both mounted and dismounted this year (19:2 
by the use of this pistol, the percentage of qualifix 
tion in 1931 being: mounted, 83.05; and dismount«« 
85.71. Another troop raised its average hits, mount 
4.5 points. 

The Board, as a result of the tests above indicat .d. 
believes that the use of the Colt ‘‘Ace’’ pistol in pist« 
marksmanship instruction will raise the percentage ( 
qualification in an organization and the average })¢! 
individual, and that its use is an economical move i 
view of the difference in cost of caliber .22 long r fi 
and ealiber .45 ammunition. However, specially select: 
ed lots of .22 long rifle ammunition should be used t 
obtain the most satisfactory functioning. 

It has been recommended that these pistols be issued 
to Cavalry troops on a basis of four per troop will 


two extra magazines per pistol. 
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mVuk Contract for publishing the Official Souvenir 
i Program of the Roosevelt-Garner Inaueuration, 
Saturday, March 4, 1933, has been awarded to Rans- 
dell Incorporated, Publishers, of this city. 

‘he Program will not carry any advertising but 
'| be entirely devoted to events of the Inauguration 
red hour by hour, including the ceremonies at the 


(»pitol, the line of parade, chronologica!ly listing the 
v. rious units, and the Inaugural Ball. It will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by approximately forty half-tones 
ait pen and ink sketches, designed to portray the 
h'torie events published, among which are ‘‘The 
; ssing of March 4th,’’ by J. Fred Essary, Baltimore 


Sin; “The Story of Inaugural Balls,’’ by David 


Renkin Barbee, Washington Post; ‘‘The Story of 
lpaugural Parades,’’ by Ernest G. Walker, Historian ; 
‘“i’ormer Mistresses of the White House,’’ by Miss 
EK eanor Connally, of American Red Cross; ‘‘ Wash- 


invton’s Historie Landmarks,’’ by George Rothwell 
shown, Washington Herald; ‘‘Sketches of Roosevelt 
anil Garner,’’ by Charles Michelson, Publicity Director, 
moeratie National Committee; ‘‘Sketches of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Garner,’’? by J. R. Hildebrand, 
Associate Editor, National Geographic Magazine; and 
jer nationally known authors. 

\ further brief description of the Program shows 
will contain a picture of the Roosevelt family of 
four generations, pictures of the past thirty-one Presi- 
ents of the United States, as well as airplane views 
f the National Capital and a map of the metropolitan 
ea as a guide to visitors. It will contain 64 pages, 
‘4 inches by 11 inches in size, bound in a beautiful 
hree-eolor effect (Red, white and blue) cover and will 
retail for 35 cents. 

The inside back page of the Program will be for 
the autograph of any Senator, Congressman, Governor, 
or any other dignitary that the respective purchaser 
may desire. 

Through special arrangements of the Inaugural 
Committee, this will be the only Program published 
and it is designed to cover all events of the day, in- 
cliding the Inaugural Ball. 

All net profits the General Inaugural Committee 
realizes from the sale of this Program, as well as the 
Inaugural Ball receipts, will be donated to charity. 

The Inaugural Committee solicits the cooperation of 
the executive secretaries of associations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, clubs and societies everywhere to secure 
group subscriptions for their respective memberships 
in advance of the Inauguration. 

further, since the Program will be 
historical interest and may well be used as a refer- 
eice work for years to come, plans have been com- 
pleted for publishing a Special De Luxe Souvenir In- 
aigural Edition. This Edition will be strictly limited 
to copies reserved in advance and each copy so re- 
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of unusual 


served to be numbered in order of the subscriptions 
with the name of each subscriber imprinted in gold 
on the lower right hand corner of the front. cover. 
The Special De Luxe Souvenir Edition will be hand- 
somely bound in a blue flexible binding and inscribed 
by the Chairman of the Inaugural Committee; namely, 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson. It will retail for 
$2.00 net, postage paid. 

Mail orders will be filled promptly and the Pro- 
gram will be sent to any address in the United States 
or Canada, postage free. 

Ali communications Rear 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson, Chairman, Inaugural Com- 
mittee, Washineton, D. C, 


should be addressed to 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 
United States Cavalry Association 


Washington, D. C., January 30, 1933. 

The meeting was held at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., this date, being called to order 
at 8:10 p. m. by the senior member of the Executive 
Council, in the absence of the President and of the 
Vice-President. Thirty-three members of the Associa- 
tion were present in person, and four hundred and 
sixty-four were represented by proxy. 

In the absence of objections, the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with. 

The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer- Editor 
was read as follows: 

Washington, D. C., January 30, 1933. 
To: The United States Cavalry Association 
Gentlemen : 

There is submitted herewith, as required by the Con- 
stitution, the financial statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1932, and the report of the activities of 
the Association for the same period. 


Financial Statement of the U. S. Cavalry 
Association 
For the Year Ending Decemder 31, 1932 


Cash Statement 








Receipts Expenditures 


$ 1,308.83 


Account 





Balance, January 1, 1932 ....... 


Book Department ...... ere 7,560.19 $ 5,380.32 
Dues and Cavalry Journal . 3,758.72 3,214.90 
LCoS Ia ee a ; 702.50 125.00 
Saddle Department ......... eye 104.20 _ 59.85 
Salaries Be evn en ny aaa Tes. snpeeen sti 1,810.00 
Postage, Stationery, Incidentals .... 37.90 419.09 
AER eeRMng ata ceercew aleve ara etus ws Sfeveierarh ha AkTaLe SiS 385.00 1,065.00 
IEGIGPNORG) 6 50-6 Sb oe 79.35 172.26 
BU GIUECURMIIE coe (ssi Gthes-ndnd nedlee ee O% : 6.05 
JMS 1 111 Gi a 959.33 1,091.49 
TR SUNAN COR Ce, CR es was ccic-cnceisbavenareds iocarthe Sameera 17.90) 
Balance, December 31, 1932 1,534.16 





TOTAL: $14,896.02 $14,896.02 
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Assets (Exclusive of Securities) 


Cash in Bank, December 31, 1932 $ 1,534.16 
Stock on hand, books 512.38 
Office Equipment and Supplies 225.80 

Accounts Receivable: 
Bock Department 2,256.68 
Dues and Cavalry Journal 1,866.50 
Saddle Department 55.00 
Rent 30.00 
Telephone 15.22 
11.12 


Small Cash 


TOTAL $ 6,506.86 
Liabilities 
Bills Payable (Ledger Accounts) $ 280. 


Due Customers on Unfilled Orders: 
20.00 


Book Department 

Saddle Department 55.00 
Telephone 0.44 
Stationery 8.25 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 1.39 
Infantry Journal 1,353.81 
Printing, Nov.-Dec. 19382 issue 515.35 
National Service Publishing Co. (miscellaneous) 15.53 
Net Value (exclusive of securities), Dec. 31, 1932 4 226.34 


TOTAL $ 6,506.86 
Net Value (exclusive of securities), Dee. 31, 1931 $ 5,378.14 
Net Value (exclusive of securities), Dec. 31, 1932 


Decrease in Value during 1932 








Washington, D. C., January 28, 1933 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of 
the United States Cavalry <Association, to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer of said Association, for the 
year ending December 31, 1932, do hereby certify that 
we have examined the books of account, vouchers, and 
the foregoing statement, covering said fiscal year, and 
that the same are correct and true to the best of our 
knowledge and_ belief. 

Robert E. Carmody 

Major, Cavalry 
Bohn 
Major, Cavalry 
W. Weeks 

Captain, Cavalry 


John J. 
John 


Securities 


The following securities are owned by the U. 8. 


Dividends 


Cavalry Association : 
Market Value 








100.00 


2 Southern California Edison Co. $ 2,105.00 $ 
2 Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co. 1,120.00 80.00 
2 Rio Grande Western Railway Co. 750.00 80.00 
2 Kentucky Utilities Co. 1,440.00 100.00 
1 North Carolina Gas Co. 40.00 
1 Foltis-Fischer Co. 130.00 32.50 
2 Consolidated Gas Utilities Co. 525.00 65.00 
1 Professional Arts Bldg., Atlantic 

City are 50.00 60.00 
2 Theatre Realty Co., Easton, Pa. 100.00 
1 Atlantic Gas Co., Philadelphia 100.00 60.00 

S 6,360.00 S$ 57750 


companies have been, 


Of the above, the following 
or are being, reorganized: 
North Carolina Gas Company (paid no dividends 
in 1932) 
Foltis-Fischer Company 
dividend in 1932 


(paid one semi-annual 





Jan.-Feb., 1933 


Consolidated Gas Utilities Company (paid on 
semi-annual dividend in 1932) 
Theatre Realty Company (paid no dividends i 
1932) 

No dividends are to be expected from any of thes 
four companies in 1933. 

The depreciation in many of the bonds held by th: 
Association would indicate the desirability of having 
the greater part, or possibly all, of the reserve funds in 
vested in government bonds or deposited in savings 
banks. [recommend that such cenversion of the reserv 
funds be made whenever a favorable market makes suel 
conversion practicable. 

Association Dues 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, June 1, 1932 
the Secretary-Treasurer was directed to increase thi 
dues for membership in the Cavalry <Association and 
the annual subseription rate in the CavALRy JOURNAI 
to non-members from $2.50 to $3.00. This action was 
taken after a report by the Secretary-Treasurer that 
he estimated that the Cavalry Association was running 
behind at the rate of about $700 per annum. It was 
believed that an increase in income of $900 (1809 sub- 
seribers at fifty cents inereased subscription) would 
cover the deficit. 

For subscriptions paid since the increased rate went 
into effect (July 1, 1932), the gain is only $180.50, 
whereas $49.38 has been counted in the assets on this 
basis, a total of $229.88. From these figures, it will 
be seen that only a small proportion of the $900 to be 
expected ultimately each year from this souree of in- 
come has already been realized or can be counted as 
assets. 

Net Value (Exclusive of Securities) 

The decrease in net value (exclusive of securities) 
which amounts to $1151.80, and which is greater than 
was estimated on June 1, 1933, as probable, will be an- 
alyzed and made the subject of a report to the Execu- 
tive Council at an early date, this with a view to taking 
remedial steps over and above those already taken, if 
such are indicated by the survey. 

Membership and Subscriptions 

The following is an analysis of the Association’s 

membership and subscriptions : 


Regular Cavalry Officers .............. 820 
National Guard Cavalry Officers ........ 228 
Reserve Cavalry Officers ............... 339 
Other Active Members ................ 133 
Associate Members and Subscribers ..... 329 
phigy | ey) | | ee rear eees 1848 
es ee, ¢ 
Pea MII 840 SP Farr 55 Ne ssw wa 2 
USCO FILL! Cc eae eee One ema ARG Ae Sees eet 12 
ROUNES St tg ig One aee 1920 


Geo. M. Russell 

Colonel, Cavalry 

Secretary-Treasurer 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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fig Personal Memoirs or Jorrre, Field Marshal of 
the French Army, Translated by Colonel T. Bentley 
Mott, DSM, 2 vols., Harper & Brothers, $6.00. 


The two volumes of The Personal Memoirs of Joffre 
e divided into four parts: Part I, the phase of 
inning for war and the period of strained relations 
st prior to the opening of hostilities; Part II, the war 
movement to include The Race to the Sea; Part II, 
stabilization period to inelude 1915; Part IV, the 
lied Offensive of 1916. Part IV also ineludes a 
ry interesting account of Joffre’s visit to the United 
ates as a member of the French Mission in 1917. 
s statement of the conferences with President Wilson 
d Secretary Baker and at the War Department and 
e Army War College make history. How he ap- 
oached the problem of whether the American aid 
ould be men or armies, shows the broad field of facts 

surveyed before arriving at his cone!usions. The 
ajor factor that infiuenced his decision was the belief 
at no great nation would allow its citizens to fight 
nder a foreien flag. 

Joffre’s own words express concisely the basis of 
is actions while in the United States. He says: ‘‘ Prove 

the Americans that, having entered the war during a 
actical phase, which, sooner or later, was likely to be 
lecisive, they would be called upon to play a role 
commensurate with their strength. If they were to 
6 this suecessfully, they must create an army from 
ihe ground up, our experience being at their disposal 
for laying down the outlines of its organization. They 
iiust transport the units of this army to France as 
soon as they were ready and continue there the train- 
ine of officers and men, using French officers to assist 
them. Then, as soon as possible, they must have as- 
signed to this army, which would be under the com- 
mand of an American General, a part of the front 
which would grow in extent as the American forces 
sent to France increased in numbers.”’ 

Specific recommendations made by Joffre were: 
send a division as soon as possible so that the Ameri- 
‘an Flag would be represented in France; choose a 
commander for his aptitude for command and not on 
account of seniority ; send this commander and a staff 
to France at onee to make preliminary arrangements 
for the arrival of the American forces. 

Part I gives a comprehensive idea of the French 
inethod of making war plans, of how these plans be- 
come an expression of both the military and the gov- 
rmment and the difficulties encountered in arriving 
ut this accomplishment. 

Up to the time that Joffre became Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, July 28, 1911, the war plans of France had 
been defensive in character. Fler fortresses were con- 
structed with this idea in view and her training doc- 
rine conformed. How Joffre changed the French 


Army into one indoctrinated with the offensive is very 
instructive and well worth careful study. 

During this same period the war plans were radically 
revised to fit the offensive contemplated. The smooth- 
ness with which the concentration was made and the 
flexibility demonstrated by the major changes made 
during the concentration, point out clearly the advis- 
ability of a careful study of the first part of this publi- 
cation. 

The detailed arrangements made between the gen- 
eral staffs of Franee and of England in connection 
with the use of the British troops in France and the 
agreements made with Russia as set forth in these 
books make definite additions to the history of these 
incidents. 

Joffre answers the question so often asked: Why 
were the French not prepared for the German move- 
ment into their country through Belgium? France 
wanted to impress Belgium with the fact she did not 
contemplate making that nation’s territory a battle- 
field and therefore rigorously kept from their war 
plans, and especially from their concentrations, any 
indications that might give a contrary idea. This 
attitude would not only prevent Belgium from lean- 
ing toward Germany but would increase the proba- 
bility of England’s joining with France. 

A more tangible fact bearing upon this question was 
that the prewar information that the French General 
Staff had on the forces available to Germany caused 
that Staff to conelude that the German front line, 
for offensive purposes, could not extend farther than 
from the Swiss border to include Luxembure. This 
conelusion was based on the number of German Active 
Corps and the belief that the German Reserve Corps 
were secondary troops and could not be used initially 
in the front line in an offensive. 

Joffre was fully aware of the entry of the Germans 
into Belgium in the vicinity of Liége and also that the 
German troops extended from Holland to Switzerland. 
His reaction to this was that the center and southern 
flank must be weak. This condition fitted in with the 
offensive plans of the French; therefore Joffre launched 
his attacks in eastern France. It was not until August 
24th that Joffre definitely knew that the German Re- 
serve Corps were being employed in the front line of 
active operations. The extraordinary extension of the 
German forces was explained and the power of the 
German swing through Belgium was then fully realized. 
However, it was too late to meet the German maneuvre. 
Joffre during the Battle of Verdun prayed that he 
might have prevision. It might be commented in 
passing that such a quality would have stood him in 
good stead at this time. Lanrezac, the Commander of 
the French Fifth Army, ev dently did have prevision, 
for he told Joffre on the 14th of August that he feared 
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the Germans would make a wide out-flanking move- 
ment north of the Meuse. 

Part II, the greater part of which is taken up with 
the Battle of the Marne, is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to military history and the art of war. Of the 
Battle of the Marne Joffre makes this statement: 
‘“The courage and tenacity of our men being granted, 
it was the French system of command which triumph- 
ed.’’ In arriving at this conclusion he comprelen- 
sively discusses the difference between the French and 
German control by high command. The French be- 
lieved the control of the superior commander of ex- 
tended battle lines like that in Franee must be strong 
and yet flexible enough to allow him to take advantage 
of a possible turn of fortune, whereas the German sys- 
tem of command depended mainly upon the cooperation 
of the Army Commanders after the operation has 
once been launched. 

It was the French superior Commander’s control 
over the entire front of his armies that allowed Joffre 
to take advantage of the unfavorable situation of the 
Germans that existed when Von Kluck moved east of 
Paris. This same command control allowed Joffre to 
concentrate the Sixth Army north of Paris to be util- 
ized in the scheme of maneuver decided upon by him 
on August 25th, about twelve days before the launeh- 
ing of the Battle of the Marne. This scheme of maneu- 
ver was to make a decisive attack against the west flank 
of the German north wing in conjunction with a frontal 
attack against that wing while holding on the eastern 
wing of the Freneh line. Was the German situation 
on September 5th the stroke of luck that made Joffre 
a Field Marshal of France? The answer might be 
found in what Balck says of luck in military opera- 
tions. It is this: ‘‘lLuek comes to him who deserves 
it, to him who is prepared to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities.’’ 

We learn in reading these Memoirs that the Freneh 
Army that won the Battle of the Marne was a different 
Army from the one that was defeated in the Battles of 
the Frontier. Battle experience had completed Joffre’s 
efforts to change the French Armies from defensive to 
offensive troops. The discussion of the tactical changes 
made in the short period of less than a month are well 
worth the study of all officers, for Joffre touches on 
all arms of the service. 

Joffre stills the idea that the British retreat from 
Mons was responsible for the retirement of the French 
Army, and that he and Sir John Freneh could not 
cooperate; on the contrary their associations were 
most cordial and bordered upon affection. 

In Part TIT, on stabilized warfare, Joffre discusses 
the new problem in attack and defense that this class 
of operations presented and covers such matters as 


organization, command, training, and materiel. 

But the most interesting development of stabiliza- 
tion was that it turned the eyes of the Allies toward 
theatres other than the Western Front. 
moirs are one of the most important contributions to 
history that will assist the student who is trying to 
determine whether or not the Allied operations at the 


These MMe- 


Dardanelles, in Serbia, Mesopotamia and Egypt de 
layed the end of the war. 


England’s attitude toward these exterior theaters is 


always interesting and Joffre speaks of this at dif 
ferent times during the narrative. Of the vacillation 
of the British government he says: 
london maintained that it appeared essential to leav: 
sufficient forces in England to guard against a pos 
sible invasion by Germany. At another, Lord Kiteh 
ener wished to retain a number of divisions at hi: 
disposal in order to insure the defense of Egypt o 
carry on the Dardanelles Campaign. Again it was 

question of combating in high British circles a trai: 
of ideas which had for their origin the tradition tha 
Great Britain has always brought her weight to bea 
in a coalition more by reason of her gold than her flee 
and army.”’ 

The introduction of outside theatres emphasized the 
necessity of close cooperation between the Allies. Thi 
brought into existence the Allied Conferences at Chan 
tilly. The first was held in December, 1915, when the 
coordinated offensives which included the Battle of th: 
Somme, the Brussiloff Russian Offensive and the Ita! 
ian attacks in the Isonzo in 1916 were decided upon 
These conferences were a step toward unity of com 
mand, and of this Joffre says: ‘‘I have good reasons 
to believe that my role in co-ordinating the action 0 
the Allied forces—a role IT was enabled to exercis 
thanks solely to the consent of the Commanders-in-Chie} 
of the coalition—is not generally known.’’ 

Part IV is mainly taken up in diseussing the Battles 
of Verdun and the Somme. Joffre considered that a 
victory on the Somme in 1916 would deal a decisive 
blow to the Germans, and by showing his efforts to 
make it so in spite of the German attack at Verdun 
this part of his Memoirs is a picture of a hard fight 
against ereat odds. 

A German offensive on the Western Front in 1916 
was evidently not foreseen by Joffre. Tis first intima- 
tion of the Verdun attack came, strangely enough. 
from the French Minister to Denmark on January 
19th and the information was confirmed by the Min- 
ister to Switzerland. The first definite facts bearing 
on this operation were derived from deserters on the 
6th and 7th of February. On the 14th of February 
there came into the possession of the French the order 
of the German Crown Prince that was to be read to 
the troops before the attack. 

The tactical surprise of Verdun was the violence with 
which the attack opened. Reserves had to be rushed to 
the battle the first day. The British, on the second 
day agreed to release all French troops on their front. 
Joffre, in despair, saw his general reserve he desired 
to use for the Somme attack gradually dwindle, and 
before the Germans were stopped thirty-nine French 
divisions had been put into the Verdun Battle. 

The immediate effect of the Battle of Verdun was 
to place the burden of the Scmme offensive upon the 
British, as the tired and depleted French forces could 
do no more than assist. Another effect was that it 
seriously lowered the morale of the French troops. 
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he severity of the battles during 1916 can be realized 
nore fully when we contemplate that the losses from 

em were: British, 500,000—French, 490,000. 

Before the relief of Joffre as Commander-in-Chief 

iher Conference of the Allies was held at Chan- 

and the operations for 1917 were decided upon. 
main offensive was to be again in the Somme Re- 
and to begin during the first two weeks of Feb- 
ry. dJoffre’s relief changed these plans. Of the 
uge he says: ‘‘The result was to bring about an 
itable delay in the Allied attacks fixed for the 
ing of 1917. Instead of starting operations in 
ruary, the Franco-British offensive began in April, 
the retreat which Hindenbure was thus given the 
to make at his leisure resulted in our offensive 
ely beating the air. I repeat what I have already 
that, if we had had the firmness to renew and 
Jify the battle which the winter had interrupted, 
Germans would have been crushed. They them- 
es recognized it by making a retreat which cons- 
ted an avowal more convincing than any words, 
the unavailing attempts to make peace which they 
forth in December, 1916, are added proof that they 

e fully conscious of the disaster facing them. The 
nen who saved them have a heavy responsibility to 
bear in the face of History.’’ 

‘he two volumes are not merely a statement of the 

itary part played by Joffre in The World War but 

v have an added value that makes them of interest 

every citizen. That added value is set forth in the 
portrayal of the relations between the French govern- 
ment and the military during the war. 

A few citations will serve to stimulate interest in this 
part of the Memoirs. <At one place Joffre states: ‘* We 
could not permit the incessant criticism of the conduct 

operations made by self-appointed strategists. If 
because of the war it was the duty of the mobilized 
soldier to sacrifice his life, why should not the citizen 
in the interior saerifice for a while his right to talk?’’ 
1 1916 a committee of thirty members of Parliament 
was organized and charged with the duty of controll- 
inv the front. A similar committee was charged with 
controlling the rear. Members of the government were 
continually visiting the front, and such men as Clemen- 
‘au Stated to the British high command that the 
orale and effectiveness of the French were low. Can 
vou imagine the effect of such actions on the French 
soldier ? 

Another very interesting part of the content of 
liese books relates to the relief and reclassification of 

ticers. Joffre between the day the army was mobiliz- 
d to September 6, 1914, practically a period of one 
ionth, had removed two army commanders, nine corps 
‘commanders (out of a total of twenty-one), twenty- 
liree generals commanding active divisions (out of 
rtv-seven), and ten generals commanding reserve 
livisions (out of twenty-five). 

lhe government issued such drastic instructions as 
e following from the Minister of War to General 
offre: ‘‘The government demands that any general 
ficer who does not perform his duty with requisite 
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firmness shall be brought before a general court-mar- 
tial and shot within twenty-four hours.’’ Again from 
the Minister of War: ‘‘You have sent back to me 
Generals B and G * * * You want to win; to do so, use 
the most rapid, brutal, energetic and decisive methods. 
In any ease do not send back to the interior of the 
country men who will spit out their venom against 
you and me; put them under lock and key while they 
are awaiting to be tried > At another time the 
Minister of War says: ‘‘ * * I repeat my formal re- 
quest, that vou place in the highest positions only 
those men who are young, energetic, and decided to 
win at any price: eliminate the old fossils without 





pity. 

Joffre, however, did not carry out these drastie in- 
structions to the letter. In fact he states that it was 
through his intervention with the government that 
Foch was retained in service after he had reached the 
age for retirement. 

Many lessons can be learned of the relations between 
the commander and staff and also of the use of liaison 
officers by a careful reading of these Memoirs. These 
lessons will be brought home most forcibly because, 
through the style of his writing Joffre practically 
places you on the battle-field with him. 

These volumes are of great value to students and 
instructors at The Army War College, The Command 
and General Staff School and Special Service Schools, 
and also to officers both on duty with and a part of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves. They are 
made particularly so because of the full index that 
To officers of all grades and arms 


is a part of them. 
reference books 


they will serve as most valuable 
throughout their service. The principles of the art of 
war as set forth will be wel! worth the reflections you 
may put upon them. 
Ropert McC. Beck, JR., 
Colonel, Cavalry. 

Nore: The reviewer recommends the followmeg map 
to aid the reader, No. 80, The Century Atlas. 

The Spanish-American War and its Results, by 
Captain José Antonio Medel, Cavalry, Cuban Army, 
Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of War and Navy of 
the Republie of Cuba; published in Spanish in 1931; 
translated into Enelish by the author (1932). 


This is an interesting 109-page abstract of our 
troubles in Cuba in 1898, which bears evidence of con- 
siderable research, and it is gratifying to note the 
author’s evident desire to be fair to all parties en- 
gaged in this eonflict. 

Some few criticisms might be made, the first being 
that on page 11 he tells us that Lieutenant Rowan was 
sent to Cuba ‘‘with instructions and final orders for 
the Cuban insurgents, soon after the declaration of 
war. . .’’ The author evident!y had not read Col- 
onel Rowan’s little 32-page account entitled ‘‘How I 
earried the Message to Garecia,’’? from which we get 
first-hand information that Rowan was directed to 
‘‘earry a message to Garcia, who was somewhere in 
the eastern part of Cuba, and seeure from him infor- 
mation of a military character. It was in the nature 
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of a series of inquiries from the President.’’ It will 
thus be seen that we were far from having progressed 
with a plan of campaign and in no condition to send 
‘instructions and final orders’’ to the Cuban insur- 
gents. 

The author dwells on the well-known fact that neither 
Spain nor the United States were prepared for war. 

Seeretary Alger in his Annual Report of 1898 stated 
that we had war material only sufficient to equip our 
little Regular Army of 25,000 men (though eventually 
275,000 were raised). The condition of many regi- 
ments was like that of the 2nd Georgia, whose Colonel 
wittily remarked that he was ready for war save that 
his regiment had no uniforms nor guns! 

Add to this the chaotic condition at Tampa, well de- 
scribed (pp. 29-30) and the fact that most of our volun- 
teer troops had black powder and blue woolen uni- 
forms, and it will be seen that we were far from being 
adequately prepared. 

However, the net result proved the Spaniards to be 
in even a worse condition than ourselves, due prob- 
ably to a lack of ability on the part of their General 
Officers, for in the immediate vicinity of Santiago they 
certainly had forces sufficient to make mincemeat of 
Shafter’s 16,000 men, had they been properly used. 
Neither could our plan of attack there be said to have 
been 100% perfect, or El Caney would have been 
masked, rather than attacked. 

From the author’s account there were probably more 
Cubans present than have generally been accredited 
to them. From those who came under the writer’s 
observation (boys of 14 alongside men of 60), they 
seemed to be robbing the cradle and the grave to fill 
their ranks. We cannot allow the statement on p. 53, 
that ‘‘the American trenches were all dug by the Cuban 
troops of Colonel Gonzalez Clavell’’ to go undisputed. 
They may have begun many of those subsequently com- 
pleted by Wheeler’s dismounted cavalry, but the 
greater part of the labor which made them really 
effective field fortifications done by American 
troops. 

The work is accompanied by 
maps but has no index. 

We leave the Naval Operations to be eriticized by 
someone more competent to do so. 

Taken as a whole, the little pamphlet is well worth 
reading by one interested in the Santiago Campaign, 
of which it presents a fair picture. 


was 


five excellent sketch 


W. C. B. 

Editor’s Note. The book is dedicated to Lieutenant 
General Calixto Garcia Iniguez, the Garcia to whom 
Andrew S. Rowan carried the message, and begins 
with a short history of his revolutionary efforts, which 
began in 1872. He appears to have been a very staunch 
warrior, indeed. Of the measures taken by Gareia 
to prevent the concentration of Spanish troops, the 
author says: 

““There have been a good many criticisms made of 
the Spanish tactics in not rein*orcing Santiago. The 


several Military Attachés in this war made unfavor- 
able comments about it in their official reports, think- 
ing it a fault of the Spanish high command, and the 
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Americans comment on it in the same fashion. Tie 
Spaniards offer as excuse the lack of food and tue 
wretched condition of the roads. We_ ourselves 
thought the same for a while but, through the resear:l 
made to write this lecture, we hit on the real cause of 
this seeming Spanish failure. Now, the Spaniar:|s 
made no tactical nor strategical mistake; they order: d 
the garrisons of Auras, Sagua de Tanamo and Mayavri 
to evacuate these towns and to close on Holguin, ‘0 
effect a junction with Gen. Agustin Luque, who was 
at that city with 10,000 men.- Also, they gave orde:s 
to Col. Escario to mareh from Manzanillo on Santiavo 
and that General Luque, once all of his contingeit 
was united, should march towards Santiago, so that 
these three heavy columns should enter the city about 
the same time, bringing reinforcements numbering 
more than 25,000 men. This would have given tle 
Spaniards great numerical superiority and, doubtless, 
a victory over the Americans and Cubans. 

‘All this vast military operation was destroyed by 
the military genius of Major General Calixto Garcia. 
General Garcia placed General Luis de Feria before 
Holguin to hold General Luque, and, in ease this gen- 
eral broke through and tried to escape to Camagiiey, 
General Garcia placed a division of Cubans at Tunas 
under General Lope Recio to stop him. General 
Luque did not leave Holguin, because he met the con- 
stant opposition of Feria, who made him go back, and, 
besides, because the reinforcements he expected from 
Mayari and Sagua arrived in a sorry condition afte: 
a severe fight with the Cubans under General Luis 
Marti, who beat them badly and captured their two 
Krupp guns. General Pareja did not leave Guanta 
namo, because, every time he tried to do so, he was 
repulsed by the Cubans under General Pedro A 
Pérez, stationed there by Garcia for that purpose 
The only column that reached Santiago was Colone! 
Eseario’s, and that because it was 4,000 strong and 
simply ran over the 1,000 Cubans under General Rios 
who did all they could to stop them and could not 
This brave Spanish column was harassed and¢attackec 
continuously on its way, during which it fought n 
fewer than 40 combats and heavy skirmishes with th: 
Cubans under Generals Estrada, Mariano Lora anc 
Colonels Montalvo and Carlos M. Poey. The colum 
had to be reorganized twice and leave behind all its 
dead, wounded and baggage, arriving at Santiag 
with less than 3,000 effective strength. Escario’s 
column was not exterminated, owing to Geiiera! 
Shafter’s negative to General Garcia’s petition to be 
allowed to send General Rabi on the 27th with 2,000 
Cubans to attack it on its way to Santiago. 

“The above explains the real reason why the 
Spaniards could not reinforce Santiago and try to 
break the American-Cuban circle around the City. It 
was not on account of faulty Spanish strategy, as the 
foreign commentators are prone to believe; it was not 
on account of bad roads and the scarcity of food, as 
the Spanish reports indicate. The Spaniards did not 
reinforce Santiago de Cuba, because the Cubans did 
not let them.’’ 
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The International Horse Shows 
By Major J. Tupper Cole, 9th Cavalry 


MNXULS year’s Army Horse Show Team started with 

two rather serious handicaps, the more important 
being the loss of Major Chamberlin and Captain Brad- 
men who have been the backbone of the team for 
yenys and whose long list of victories in the highest 
con petition is evidence of their value. Of lesser im- 
norianee, but still to be reckoned with, was the long 
necessary rest given the horses between the Olympic 
(nes and the Boston show. 

pon arrival in Boston three horses were out, 
(/osmie, Dick Waring and Joe Aleshire. The re- 
mo nder were in fine shape and jumped with courage 

the heavy going in the ring. 

he outstanding performance of this show went to 
that reliable jumper, Ugly, ably ridden by Lieut. C. W. 
A. Raguse. The military stake shown over a rather 
hard course, with the footing still miserably heavy, 
resiilted in a tie between the Irish horse Shannon Power 
aid Ugly. The jump-off resulted in a second clear 
nd for the United States and the blue ribbon. This 
| proved expensive, however, as Ugly was used in the 
team elass the following night. After a clean per- 
formance by Tan Bark, Ugly committed three faults 
which put the United States in third place, the French 
and’ Irish being tied with one knock-down each. No 
one realized what hard work the old horse had done 
the night before, and though he seemed to try hard 
aud got a very smooth ride by Lieut. Raguse, he had 
lost his bounee. 

With a ten-day rest before the New York Show, all 
the horses were in fine shape, except Dick Waring. 
This horse never did come back to jump during the 
eireuit. 

In this show the most coveted class of all is the 
‘International Team Competition’’ with the ‘‘Inter- 
national Military Individual Championship’’ trophy 
a close second. Everything was consequently subordi- 
nated to winning one or both of these classes. The 
good horses were saved from many classes so that we 
might have fresh, bouney horses to send out on ‘‘Inter- 
national Night.’ Tan Bark, Lieut. Thomson; Ugly, 
Lieut. Raguse; and Joe Aleshire, Major Cole, were 
finally chosen. Ireland was supposed to win. They 
had been jumping beautifully but all on their top 
They showed the wear and tear of too many 
classes with a total score of twenty-four faults. France 
proved the strongest competition and entered the ring 
first, scoring two knock-downs, both charged to a norm- 
ally reliable horse, Acis. Treland and Canada put them- 
‘ives out of the running by scoring an unusually high 
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nunber of faults for this class of competition. The 
United States, last to jump, had France to beat. Tan 
Bork led off, scoring our only fault at the last fence. 


Ugly then jumped a clean round, thanks to a perfect 
ride by Lieut. Raguse. On the first fenee of the 
4’6” ‘‘triple in and out’’ Ugly stood back at least ten 
feet from the jump. He was going too slow, or seem- 
ingly so, to carry over. He seemed to be in the air 
seconds and spent most of them scrambling. Had his 
rider disrupted his balance in the slightest degree, 
Ugly would undoubtedly have scored a knock-down 
with very little chance of recovery for the remaining 
fences of the in-and-out. This, the finest piece of rid- 
ine seen at the Garden, left the decision of the class 
up to Joe Aleshire. Joe was in top form and turned 
in a clear round with inches to spare at each fence, 
which ended the suspense. 

On the following and final night the same three 
horses were used for the individual championship, all 
three having clean rounds with two other horses, one 
French and one Irish, tied for first place. Lieut. 
Thomson got a brilliant second clear round on Tan Bark 
after both the French and Irish horse had committed 
one fault each. Ugly then jumped, scoring a fault and 
finally Joe Aleshire duplicated this performance. Tan 
Bark won, with César, ridden by Lt. Cavaillé of France, 
winning the reserve, time deciding the four-cornered 
tie. 

That night the team shipped to Canada to start 
showing in Toronto the followine night. Unfortun- 
ately the second most important class was scheduled 
for the first night. The train was very late, the 
horses getting to their stalls about 6:30 in the evening 
after having been aboard the train for twenty hours. 
It was considered advisable to scratch all entries from 
the International Military Stake and also from one 
of the three open classes for which we were eligible. 
Throughout the show the horses jumped splendidly, 
winning two big military classes and having at least 
one horse high in the awards of all classes. 

Lieut. Willems of the Field Artillery made one of 
the most brilliant rides of the show to win the ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Touch and Out”’ on Clysmic. Two perfect rounds 
with a foot to spare on each fence! 

Of the four military teams present, France had the 
most brilliant horses. Light, keen horses, Anglo-Arab 
or clean bred, they jumped with tremendous energy 
and boldness. The horses of Ireland and the United 
States were a pretty even lot. The Canadians were 
greatly handicapped by the injury of three of their 
best horses and deserve great credit for being able to 
turn out a team for International competition from a 
single regiment of Cavalry. 

The future of the United States Team is fairly bright. 
Our best horses should last several years more with 
care. Our riders are gaining in experience, and best 
of all riders and horses are being developed at the 
Cavalry and Artillery Schools that should make ade- 
quate replacements in years to come. 
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The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


MeExico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—June, 

1932. 

“‘The Infantry of the United States,’’ by Captain 

Cammas. 

In a series of articles of which this is the first in- 
stalment, the undertakes to acquaint his 
countrymen with the military system of the United 
States and more particularly with the organization, 
training, personnel and materiel of the United States 
Infantry. The article is well written, and discloses a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. It is an interest- 
ing and highly informative discussion, and it will 
unquestionably go a long way in spreading a better 
understanding of the American Army and its back- 
ground among our comrades-in-arms south of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 


author 


Urueuay—Revista Militar y Naval—May-June, 1932. 
‘‘Cavalry in South America,’’? by Major Jose M. 

Silveira. 

The vast expanse of land, long frontiers, scarcity or 
the total lack of good roads the author writes, will ever 
make for dependence upon the horse and mule. Large 
cavalry units will remain indispensable for reconnais- 
sance and security before and during battle. In pur- 
suit or in retreat, the role of cavalry will remain 
equally important. The difficulty of keeping up the 
normal fiow of supplies will in the author’s opinion, 
frequently necessitate the employment of the cavalry 
in small bodies not exceeding a regiment. 

Mounted manoeuvre, combination of fire and move- 
ment, exploitation of surprise will continue to be the 
normal tactical action of the cavalry. Success will be 
decisive in proportion to the rapidity and care in the 
execution of its mission. Cavalry, in the author’s 
opinion, must depend far more upon these, than upon 
its fire power in contrast with World War experience. 
This, in South America, the author states, is largely 
due to poor road conditions and the difficulty in main- 
taining the supply of ammunition. 
Austria — Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 

July-August, 1932. 

*‘Planning of an Attack,’’ by Lieut. Col. Dr. Lothar 

Rendulié. 


In planning an attack, the author writes, it is of de- 
eisive importance whether the action is to be a meeting 
engagement or an attack against a defended position. 
The method of procedure will necessarily differ in 
each situation. He notes the difficulties encountered 
by the Austro-Hungarian Army in the first year of the 
World War on the Russian front. The Russians were 
masters in the rapid preparation of a defense. Al- 
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though the Austro-Hungarian Commanders were quite 
frequently aware of the enemy’s plan to defend, thy 
failed to rearrange their plans of attack based up«n 
an anticipated meeting engagement to conform to t 
changed situation. Naturally these attacks usual y 
failed, and where success crowned the effort, it always 
proved to be very costly. In the author’s opinion, it 
will ordinarily be necessary to modify the plan of en 
attack even in course of a meeting engagement shou d 
hostile resistance stiffen. He believes that modern 
weapons will materially increase the time factor in 
the development of a meeting engagement over what it 
was during the World War. This added time, he be- 
lieves, will enable the enemy to bring up reinforce- 
ments and to organize his defence. 

The advanced elements of a column on the marc! 
will contact with the enemy’s security and coverin; 
detachments while the main body still continues in 
route column at a considerable distance from the hos- 
tile position. The column commander must so conduct 
the mareh that it will favor rapid development and 
deployment of his command. His mission and _ tlie 
nature of the terrain will materially influence the for- 
mation adopted during the march, while information 
concerning the enemy and his probable intentions is 
still lacking. The author believes, that the commander 
should be able to decide upon his plan of action for a 
meeting engagement even though he may not possess 
detailed information concerning the enemy. In the 
author’s opinion, it is essential that the basic elements 
of his plan of action be indicated in his orders for the 
development of the command, otherwise the commander 
may run the risk of losing the initiative. 

As a rule, the development of the command will pre- 
cede the actual attack. Seldom will there pe an op- 
portunity to launch an attack directly from the rouie 
column. In general, an attack cannot be initiated unt! 
the artillery is ready to render support. It follows, 
that in order to launch an attack directly from the 
route column, an early forward displacement of a cor- 
siderable portion of the artillery becomes imperativ:. 
Batteries will have to go into suitable firing positiors 
under the protection of the advance guard in order t) 
be ready to support the attack at the earliest momen . 
War experience shows that the actual time required b+ 
the artillery to prepare for action has generally bee. 
underestimated. Whenever the disposition of the con- 
mand during the advance is unfavorable for an attacl , 
or when the information concerning the enemy is ir- 
adequate for the making of proper dispositions, the 1 
the development of the command in suitable assemb!] ” 
areas is indispensable. This, however, requires tim? 
and will seriously delay the commitment to action of 
the main body of a command. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant, the author holds, that the advance guard be suf- 
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ficiently strong to sustain its action independently for 
the amount of time required. 
fhe attack against an enemy occupying a defensive 
position requires altogether different planning. First, 
it is necessary to drive in hostile covering and security 
hments and to occupy the hostile outpost area. 
is, of course, the mission of the advance guard 
which, for this reason, must be strong in artillery. In 
situations of this type it is invariably necessary to 
dey<lop the command preparatory to an attack. The 
xv holds that the most advanced portions of the 
«bly areas should be within the zone held by the 
adv nee guard. As a rule, hostile fire will demand that 


t] positions be occupied under cover of darkness, 
1 .tifiecial blinding of hostile observation. Normally 
t should be sufficient time available to permit a 
thorough understanding of the plan of action by all 
S dinate commanders, and a thorough coordina- 


tic: of all arms. 


Ff) ncE—La Revue d’Infanterie—November, 1932. 
» Russian Cavalry,’’ by Commander Loustannau- 


cau. 
ie largest body of cavalry in the world today is 
tha’ maintained by Soviet Russia. It comprises 13 


cavalry divisions and eight independent cavalry bri- 
gales. Practically this entire force is stationed along 
the Polish and Roumanian frontiers. 

‘he military authorities of Soviet Russia differenti- 
ate between tactical or divisional cavalry and strategic 
or army eavalry. Each infantry division includes a 
reconnaissance detachment armed with carbines and 
the ‘*Dzegaroff’’ machine-rifle weighing about 15 
pounds. Lanees were discarded by all Russian cavalry 
units in 1927. 

The separate cavalry brigades consist of three regi- 
ments each. Six of the cavalry divisions contain three 
brigades of two regiments each, and seven consist of 
two brigades of three regiments each. The regiments 
consist of headquarters, a communications platoon, four 
rifle troops of four platoons each, and one machine gun 
troop of four platoons with four Maxim guns each. In 
addition, the cavalry division includes two battalions 
of horse artillery of four to six batteries each, an ar- 
tillery headquarters, communications troop, pioneer 
troop and chemical warfare platoon. It is planned to 
add to each cavalry division one regiment of horse ar- 
tillery, one mechanized regiment of infantry and one 
of tanks. 

Nine divisions of cavalry and one of the independent 
brigades are constituted into four cavalry corps, three 
0! which are stationed along the western frontier, and 
one in the Caucasus. Each cavalry corps is provided 
with heavy artillery. 

Cavalry regulations date from 1929. They are 
thoroughly modern, but like all Russian regulations, 

are schematic and crush initiative. Dismounted 
on seems to be gaining in favor. The author be- 
ves, that these large masses of cavalry, if properly 

Should possess great possibilities especially in the 

’ stages of a war. It remains, however, to be seen, 

uthor adds, whether Soviet Russia developed com- 
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petent leaders and general staffs to lead them and to 
control them in action. 


GERMANY—Deutsche Wehr—October 28, 1932. 
‘* Japanese Thoughts of Seapower,’’ by G. 

Since the military assumed control of Japanese 
polities, the author writes, a craving for action and 
national expansion seems to have overcome the entire 
populace. The occupation of Manchuria has become 
the focal point of the political aspirations of the mas- 
ses. The author believes that Manchuria is to Japan, 
what the Rhineland is to France and Iraq to Great 
Britain. Japan looks upon Manchuria not only as an 
important source of raw materials, but as an equally 
important market for her products. In his opinion, the 
Japanese desire to secure a trade monopoly in that 
troubled provinee will inevitably bring the island em- 
pire into conflict with the United States and Europe. 

The risk of a protracted struggle with the awaken- 
ing masses of China, the danger of a conflict with the 
United States and the League of Nations do not, in the 
author’s opinion, deter the Japanese in the least. They 
took that chance at a favorable opportunity and they 
are fully prepared to defend their action against any 
challenge. The author believes that in view of the 
present internal situation in Russia, action against the 
Japanese must inevitably come from overseas, meaning 
thereby the United States. The Washington Naval 
Disarmament Conference in 1922, he states, fully ap- 
preciated the possibilities of a Pacifie war, but at that 
time the consensus of opinion held that the means then 
available did not promise success to the aggressor, 
either Japan or the United States. The facet that more 
recently the United States decided to leave the At- 
lantie fleet in the Pacific, justifying that action by 
reasons of economy, has, the author states, produced a 
strong reaction in Japan. He quotes the well known 
Japanese naval expert and writer, Seitoku Ito (Daily 
Telegraph, September 13) as follows: 

‘‘The Japanese submarine fleet is today the most 
powerful and the most effective in the world—British 
and American submarines have an incomparably lower 
military value. The best American submarines ean at 
best be compared only with Japan’s poorest. Their 
radius of action, notwithstanding the Hawaiian base, 
is hardly sufficient to reach Japanese waters. They 
have essentially but a defensive value. In marked con- 
trast, Hawaii is within the radius of action of all 
Japanese submarines, while the best of them may 
operate against San Francisco and even Panama— 
Japan has 30 submarines of 1150-1955 tons, most of 
them being capable of a speed of 19 knots. In addition, 
Japan has 40 (the list shows 45!) smaller submarines 
with a radius of action of 7000 nautical miles.. The 
1700 ton destroyers, with a speed capacity of 35 knots, 
carry six 13 em guns in twin-turrets in addition to nine 
torpedo tubes. They are the most powerful of their 
kind afloat, excepting the Italian and French flotilla 
leaders. The 13 em guns were especially designed for 
the physical stature of the Japanese—it has a range of 
16,000 meters and can fire 10 rounds per minute. 
Cruisers mount the same type gun; the newest ones as 
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many as fifteen of them. Japan has 33 cruisers in- 
cluding those still under construction. They are of the 
8500 ton class and have a speed of 33 knots.’’ 

In conelusion, the author mentions the rumors 
though officially denied, that the Japanese Government 
recently purchased the Portuguese colony of Timor, 
700 miles off the Australian coast. As a consequence 
of this acquisition, the Commonwealth of Australia 
now proposes to fortify the Port Darwin area. 


Great Britain—The Royal Engineers Journal—June, 
1932. 

‘This Tank Business—In Fact and Fancy,’’ by Colonel 
M. N. Macleod, D. 8. O., M. C. 


It is natural that new arms and armaments should 
arouse ardent enthusiasm and acquire staunch sup- 
porters. It was ever thus, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the crucial tests they usually have fallen short 
of expectations. With this thought in mind, the author 
undertakes to disprove some of the claims advanced 
by tank enthusiasts in favor of this important contri- 
bution to world armaments by the late war. He seeks 
to show, that in most cases success was really attribu- 
table to effective and improved methods of artillery fire, 
and that was, in the final analysis, the result of the 
highly efficient work of the Field Service Battalion, 
R. E., which made possible the rapid and accurate com- 
putation of firing data, and the elimination of the cus- 
tomary tell-tale ranging fire of batteries. Quoting 
General Fuller’s statement to the effect that ‘‘on 
November 20th, at the battle of Cambrai, tradition re- 
ceived such a blow between the eyes, that even the 
most pessimistic asserted that the tank had at last come 
into its own’’ (The Reformation of War, by Col. J. F. 
C. Fuller, p. 115), the author retorts that ‘‘the novel 
feature about that remarkable attack was not that it 
was led by 350 tanks, but that a new method of hand- 
ling the artillery was tried out for the first time.’’ The 
author points out that the tank, as is well known, had 
actually delivered its first blow to tradition at the bat- 
tle of the Somme in September, 1916, but had made so 
little impression that Earl Haig recommended work on 
them be discontinued. Citing other historic examples, 
the author points out that at Arras the tanks failed to 
arrive, but the Canadians, nevertheless, took Vimy 
Ridge almost at a rush. At Bullecourt, with the ter- 
rain favorable to tanks, they failed. At Messines, 76 
tanks participated in the successful attack, yet the 
author quotes General Fuller to the effect that ‘‘Mes- 
sines was in no sense a tank battle.’’ Tanks were a 
complete failure at Ypres. On the other hand, a few 
days after the successful British attack at Cambrai, on 
November 20, 1917, the Germans, without tank sup- 
port counterattacked with almost as much success as 
the British. These, and other similar incidents of the 
World War lead the author to the conclusion that 
“‘whatever opinions may be held on the performances 
of ‘General Tynk,’ the value of the system of bom- 
bardment initiated at Cambrai is not in doubt. The 


mere fact that it was repeated with suecess on every 
subsequent offensive establishes its value beyond per- 
adventure of doubt.’’ 
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Huncary—Magyar Katona Szemle—November, 1!/32 
‘‘The Modern Infantry Company,’’ by First Livcut 

Stephen Milassin. 

The rifle company being the smallest tactical ini 
Which may be given a separate mission makes it ne es. 
sary, the author believes, that it possess the necessary 
means to carry out successfully the assigned task. The 
fact that in all phases of an action, the infantry com. 
pany is actually reinforced by machine guns and othie 
heavy infantry weapons indicates the desirability of 
assigning to each rifle company an organic machine 
gun platoon. Close cooperation between riflemen ind 
machine gunners is essential to success. In the 
author’s opinion, normal peace time training hardly 
offers adequate opportunity for developing teamwork 
between these combat elements. The situation would 
materially change, the author states, if rifle companies 
were provided with organic machine gun elements. It 
would tend to emphasize their interdependence and 
correspondingly help to correlate their combat training. 

The author rejects as untenable the argument against 
such a plan that the presence of pack animals would 
considerably impede the mobility of the infantry con- 
pany, or that machine guns would complicate the am- 
munition supply. He advocates an infantry company 
which, in his opinion, would possess the necessary (ire 
power and shock-ability to meet all requirements of 
modern warfare. He visualizes a company of two rifle 
platoons and one machine gun platoon. The author 
recommends omission of platoon headquarters, which by 
its size would, in his opinion, actually handicap the 
platoon leader and would tend to disclose to the enemy 
his location. The rifle platoon proposed by the author 
eensists of three combat groups or squads of fourteen 
men each. These squads are: the rifle squad, the auto- 
matic rifle squad and the hand grenade squad. ‘he 
automatic rifle squad includes one sniper and one rifle- 
grenadier, while the rifle squad would have two of 
each. In the author’s opinion, the automatic rifle 
squad will supply the fire power, the hand grenade 
squad is to provide the movement. The rifle squad be- 
ing capable of both, should, in the author’s opinion. 
properly constitute the platoon support, and be used as 
the situation requires. 


Inp1a—The Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India—July, 1932. 

‘‘Shan Hai Kuan,’’ by Major E. W. N. Wade, M. 
C., the East Yorkshire Regiment. . 
‘‘Shan Hai Kuan’’, the author writes, ‘‘is the s«a- 

side resort to which the Tientsin garrison moves {or 

the summer.’’ The name of that delightful plzce 
literally means ‘‘ between mountains and sea.’’ Situated 
at the extreme eastern corner of Chih-Li, four mi es 
from the Manchurian frontier, it stands on the Pek:n- 

Mukden railway. Shan Hai Kuan is a walled city 

with its eastern face forming part of the Great Wall 

of China. Strategically, Shan Hai Kuan blocks ihe 

Mandarin road and the railway from Pekin and 

Tientsin to Mukden. Tactically, the walls and tie 

series of ridges lying astride the main line of com- 

munications, form an exceptionally strong zone of 
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defense against an enemy advancing either from east 
or west. The main mountain range, which more or 
less parallels the road and the railway, assists mate- 
rially in the defense of the plain. With one flank 
r sting on the sea, and the other secured in the 
mountains, the Shan Hai Kuan position is the key to 
the defense of the bottle-neck entrance to Manchuria 
avainst any attack from the west along the railway. 

British garrison of Tientsin utilizes this in- 
teresting terrain for its field training. The British 
camp is situated in close proximity of the city and 
includes the old Chinese Fort No. 1. Italian, French 
| Japanese troops occupy similar Chinese forts along 
the western side of the wall. 
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‘The Next War Medal,’’ by B. Arless. 


The post-war fashion of multiplication or decora- 
tions arouses the author’s ire. He notes, ‘‘a man may 
Wear a brave array starting with a couple of decor- 
ations, and running through four or five war medals, 
via the coronation medal, to the Ruritanian Order of 
St. Bibulous with Palms without ever having braved 
any danger.’’ This situation, he writes, induced a 
Commandant of the Staff College to propose that all 
young officers (on receiving their first commission be 
given about half a dozen artistic medals, and that for 
every four or five years of satisfactory behavior they 
should be permitted to discard one until ‘‘with high 
rank they would attain the quiet dignity of unadorned 
chests.’? The author is not, however, opposed to medals 
alfovether. He merely advocates a return to the old 
ideals in this respect, that a medal is and should be an 
acknowledgment of danger encountered or risk ac- 
tepted. The author believes that the World War 
pr e of giving a medal to everyone who happened 
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Fig. 1 


to be in a theatre of war, should be discontinued. He 
believes, that the value of a medal as a morale raiser 
would be enhanced if it really meant something to the 
wearer and to those who saw him wear it. 


Revista de Artilharia—September, 1942. 
Materiel,’’ by Lieutenant Campos 


PORTUGAL 
‘* Antiaireraft 
Andrada. 

The author describes three antiaircraft weapons 
produced by the Swedish firm ‘‘Bofors’’. The first 
of these is a tractor-drawn antiaircraft gun, calibre 
75 mm (Fig 1 and 2) and two antiaircraft machine 
guns of 40 mm (Fig 3) and 25 mm calibre, respec- 
tively. 

The 75 mm gun fires a projectile weighing 6.5 kg. 
The weight of shell, cartridge case and powder 
charge complete is 10.3 kg. The initial velocity of 
this ammunition is 750 m/see. The maximum vertical 
range is 9,400 meters, and the maximum horizontal 
range about 14,500 meters. Total weight of gun and 
limber in route order is 3,500 kg. The gun can fire 
25 rounds per minute. Drawn by tractor, the gun can 
travel at a rate of 25 km per hour. Two minutes are 
required to put the gun from route order into bat- 
tery and vice versa. 

The cal. 40 mm machine gun ean fire 100 rounds 
per minute with an initial velocity of 900 m/see. The 
cal. 25 mm machine gun fires 150 rounds per minute, 








Pig. 2 
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Fig. 3 


and has an initial muzzle velocity identical with that 
of the larger model. Weight of the 40 mm cartridge 
complete is 2.035 kg, while the cal. 25 mm ammunition 
weighs 0.65 kg. The maximum range of the former is 
5000 meters, of the latter 3000 meters. The vertical field 
of fire extends from —15° to and —10° to +85 

Both guns have an all-around horizontal 


1-85 
respectively. 
field of fire. 


Spain—Revista de Estudios Militares—May, 1932. 
*““German and French Infantry,’’ by Lieutenant 

Colonel Juan Beigbeder, G. 8S. 

The author, who had the opportunity of serving 
both with French and the German armies, presents an 
interesting comparison of the infantry arms of these, 
pointing out the essential differences in organization 
and tactical employment of the basic tactieal units. 
The French Infantry platoon, the author states, 
normally consists of three squads, each with a light 
machine gun. The squad consists of a sergeant and 
eleven men. Its tactics are simple. The squad advances 
its machine gun as far as possible and sustains its 
fire without interruption. In order to triumph, 
infantry must push its weapons as close to the enemy 
as possible in order to bring about his annihilation. 
The light machine gun is the vital factor of the squad. 
The whole squad depends upon it; therefore, it must 
be kept in action as long as there is a single man 
left to operate it. For this reason losses among am- 
munition carriers are replaced from among the rifle- 
men. Surplus personnel is, for the same reason, used 
to earry ammunition rather than to reinforce or to 
make up casualties among riflemen. Only five mem- 
bers of the squad are armed with the rifle, one of 
these being equipped for rifle-grenades. This, however, 
does not make of them individual cogs in the fighting 
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machine. On the contrary, their sole mission is to 
protect the machine gun, and they employ rifle tire 
only when the machine gun goes out of action, 


French regulations deny initiative to riflemen. They 
are not even trained for individual combat. ‘he 


stereotyped organization and absolute prohibition of 
manoeuvre with any part of the squad vastly simp)ity 
the squad leader’s mission. The French lieuten:nt 
has only three subordinates to deal with. Since he 
invariably will be near one of his squads, he will 
in reality have to give his orders to the other two only 
This simplicity of organization enables the platoon 
leader to keep his command well in hand, to eonirol 
its action and to direct its fire. All in all, the French 
platoon is led today more or less as it was in 114. 

In marked contrast, the Germans have created a 
combat unit that is well adapted to the different forms 
of modern action. Their regulations prescribe but few 
rules of execution. The German platoon contains 
a varying number of squads; 2 or 3 rifle squads and 
2 or 3 light machine gun squads. The idea, that ‘he 
attack consists of two factors, fire and movement, 
brought about a complete separation of fire power 
and shoek action. The two factors are represented 
in the German organization by different squads: 

1. The light machine gun squad consisting of a 
gunner and ammunition carriers, two riflemen, one 
eauipped with telescopic sights; total strength: 1 N 
C. O. and 7 men. 

2. The rifle squad consisting of 1 N. C. O. 
men all armed with the rifle. 

These two squads compose the German combat team. 
Aeceording to the German point of view, the object 
of fire is to permit the attacker to close in with the 
enemy and to enable him to secure the decision in 
a hand-to-hand fight. This requires the development 
of an intensely aggressive spirit and initiative in every 
soldier, hence it imposes the necessity of careful se- 
lection of personnel, exaltation of individual com)nat. 
and above all thorough training. While the French 
insist upon uninterrupted fire action, the Germans 
scek to preserve intact the striking power of their 
combat team. For this reason, whenever the platoon 
consists of less than four squads, the two riflenien 
are taken from the machine gun squads and used to 
reinforce the rifle squads. 

The Germans do not centralize the command of ‘he 
platoon as do the French. On the contrary, they al!ow 
a great deal of freedom of action to the squad leadvrs. 
The Germans, in marked contrast to French practice. 
attach great importance to manoeuvre. The squad 
leaders must solve their own tactical problems «nd 
carry out their respective missions in mutual coopera- 
tion. In keeping with this concept, special situations 
permit the formation of special ‘‘combat groups”. 
small columns consisting of rifle squad, light machine 
gun squad and attached heavy infantry weapons. As 
soon as the special mission is accomplished, tis 
‘“‘eombat group’’ dissolves and its elements revert 10 
their normal status and function. Thus, in reality, 
the author writes, the German companies and plat«on 
are essentially administrative and not tactical un‘ts. 
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Their elasticity permits ready regrouping as the 
constantly varying situation may demand. 

The author notes the following objections to the 
German plan: 
Difficulty of control in platoons of five or six 
squads. This, the author holds, requires exceptional 
leadership on the part of the platoon commander. 

It requires exceptionally fine, well trained squad 
leaders. Without such the German regulations cannot 
be applied. 

Creation of temporary ‘‘combat groups’’ for 
al missions, and leaving complete freedom of 
» and initiative to its leaders, in the author’s 
m, is the weakest point of the German system, or 

its most difficult aspect. Without selected 
. os, squad leaders, and exceptional junior officers, 
t iuthor thinks, it will surely invite defeat. In 
pinion, it is wholly inconceivable of application 
in ve ease of raw levies suddenly called to the colors 
‘tive service receiving but a rudimentary training. 
e author believes, that the French plan is based 
a simple and clear concept. It facilitates train- 
inder all circumstances, and this is of paramount 


importance when only a limited time is available to 
prevare recruits for field service. 
ly 1932. 


fie Soviet Army’’, by Major Jose Ungria, G. S. 
e ‘‘Red Army’’ came into existence by decree of 
the Soviet authorities issued on January 28, 1918. 
At first based upon the principle of voluntary service, 
he results proved so far from satisfactory, that the 
system of universal and compulsory service was rein- 
rodueed in Russia two months later. Soviet authori- 
ies Justify this reversion to the former system, which 
is diametrically opposed to the pre-revolutionary creed 
and propaganda of the communists, on the ground 
of necessary defense of the proletarian institutions 
against eounter-revolution. After the elimination of 
counter-revolutionary activities, the Red Army, which 
at first numbered four million men, was gradually 
reduced to 562,000 effectives. This is the actual 
strength of the Soviet Army today according to figures 
submitted to the Disarmament Conference through the 
League of Nations. Since these figures do not include 
territorial militia, specialist organizations, training 
cadres or reserves, it is estimated that the number of 
Soviet eitizens actually under arms is not less than 
one million. 

The Soviet military system is a combination of a 
standing army and territorial militia. The latter 
consists of two categories: permanent units consisting 
1 instructors and nuelei of specialists, and mobile 
inits assembled only for periods of instruction. 

‘he annual contingent of recruits numbers about 


t 
t 


1.290.000 of whom 260,000 are allotted to the standing 
army: 200,000 go to the territorial militia, 3 to 
40.000 are rejected for various causes of disability, 

the remainder receive military instruczion 


side of the ranks. Service becomes obligatory at 
ve of 21, and covers a period of two to three years. 
military training is obligatory between 19 and 
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21. The completion of a nine months’ course of pre- 
military training is required of those who desire to 
become subaltern commanders in the Soviet Army. 

Special formations include the Frontier Guards, 
about 28,150 men; the G. P. U. or political police 
of about 17,240 men, and Prison Guards of about 
13,200 men. The Soviet Air Force had at the end 
of 1931 a total of 2000 airplanes with an expected 
increment of 1000 planes of all types for 19382. 

The general organization, command, and administra- 
tion of the Soviet Army conform largely to that of 
other armies. The peculiarity of the situation, in the 
author’s opinion, rests in the fact that while Soviet 
propaganda the world over is directed against the 
principle of universal and obligatory military service, 
there is no indication whatever that the Soviet authori- 
ties contemplate modification, far less abandonment, 
of that system within the U. 8. S. R. On the contrary, 
the active training period in Soviet Russia actually 
exceeds that of Italy, Turkey, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, being actually the double of that in 
France, Belgium and Spain. While the Swiss militia- 
men are released from their military obligation at the 
age of 48, having completed a total of seven months 
of active training, the Soviet militiamen, though re- 
leased at 40, must actually complete 13 months of 
active training. 

Training, though it conforms to the practice of other 
armies, is actually far more intensive. From May 
to October all active divisions undergo a strenuous 
program of field training. Gas masks are frequently 
used in connection with these exercises and marches. 
Large scale manoeuvres were held in 1931 in the vicin- 
ity of Moscow, Leningrad, Minsk and Baku with the 
participation of about 100,000 troops. During the same 
year extensive motorization has been effected. Train- 
ing continues with undiminished intensity throughout 
the winter at the regular home stations of units. Com- 
bat exercises and marches involving the use of skis re- 
ceive particular attention at this time. Instruction is 
suspended only while the temparature registers 30 
degrees below zero. 


General Military Information 

Russta—Krasnaya Swezda (Red Star), the organ 
of the Soviet Army (No. 141) calls attention to the 
interesting fact, that the five Succession States of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarehy (Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia) ac- 
tually spend 60% more on national defense than did the 
old dual empire. The total active military establishment 
of these countries amounts to 628,000 effectives com- 
pared to 400,000 in the Monarchy. The present budget 
of these countries amounts to 50 million pounds sterling 
as compared to 15 million spent by Austria-Hungary. 
The total population of the Monarchy was 55 million 
compared to 60 million of the Succession States. In 
addition, the article points out that Poland 
military establishment of 256,000 men. Bulgaria, 
Greece and Albania spend annually about 8 million 
pounds sterling for national defense. (Militar-Wochen 
blatt, August 25, 1932) 
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Third Cavalry (Less 1st Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Virginia 

The Fort Myer Horse Show Team, limited to two 
officers and three horses by injuries and lack of funds, 
went to New York the middle of November to the Na- 
tional Horse Show. The team performed most credit- 
ably in the face of the strongest competition in years. 
The well known Squire, ridden by Capt. G. I. Smith, 
won his first leg on the Charles L. Scott Challenge 
Cup and took second in the Scurry, while Flash, ridden 
by the same officer, stood second in the Triple Bar. 

A recent visitor to the Post was Mr. Cameron Forbes, 
former Governor General of the Philippines and Am- 
bassador to Japan, who gave a short talk on polo to 
the officers of the post. Mr. Forbes’ talk was interest- 
ing and instructive, as he is quite noted as an author 
and player, having written the famous ‘‘ As to Polo,’’ 
while serving in Manila at the same time as Colonel 
Harry N. Cootes, who was Aide de Camp to Mr. Forbes 
when the latter was Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. 

The series of Exhibition Rides presented annually 
at Fort Myer by the Third Cavalry and First Bat- 
talion, Sixteenth Field Artillery, began on January 
thirteenth. This first performance of the year was 
given in honor of Major General Frank R. MeCoy, 
recently returned from Manchuria as a member of 
the Lytton Commission and just assigned to command 
the First Cavalry Division. Owing to the current 
mourning the very popular receptions after these 
Rides have been cancelled for the time being, but 
judging from the demand for tickets just as many 
people in official life as usual will enjoy the Exhibi- 
tions this year. 


Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 

A Regimental competition to determine the Cham- 
pions of the Regiment was held during the week of 
January 23rd to 30th. The following were awarded 
medals : 

Horsemanship, Cpl. Roy L. Davis, Troop F. 

Pistol Marksmanship (mounted), Sgt. William F. 
Akers, Troop F. 
Pistol Marksmanship 
Howard, Troop F. 
Sabre, Ist Sgt. Chester A. Clark, Hdqts. Tr. 

Rifle, Cpl. George D. Simpson, Troop A. 

On December 23rd, Lt. Colonel Walton Goodwin, 
temporarily in command, formally presented to Ist 
Lt. Wi'liam J. Bradley, the trophy won by him and 
his platoon Troop A in the Leadership Test for Small 
Units. 

On December 6th, the seventy-first anniversary of 
the Sixth Cavalry was celebrated, due to the fact 


(dismounted), Set. Osear F. 


Ko 


that the Regiment was absent on maneuvers at Ft, 
Benning, Georgia on May 4th, which is the regi lar 
organization day. The Regiment was formed in the 
morning, and all officers and men joining since the 
last organization day were presented to the standards 
Colonel Gordon Johnston read-a brief history of tl 


p 


Regiment. The ceremony was followed by ath!-tic 
games and competitions between organizations. 4A 


special dinner was prepared in each Troop and the 
Regimental Commander and his Staff visited each 
mess hall, at which time a brief resume of the activi. 
ties of the organization during the year was given 
by the Regimental Commander. 

Moving Pictures were taken of the regimental act ivi- 
ties during the latter part of January; these pictures 
will soon be released. 

The Regiment is at the present time preparing for 
the maneuver to be held at Ft. Benning during April. 

Troop A entertained the membership of the Ameri. 
can Veterans, newly organized at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nesee. 

A Regimental problem was held on February 2nd. 
The entire Regiment turned out to one of the most 
successful and instructive maneuvers ever held by the 
organization. 

The Officers of the Regiment are busily engaged in 
taking the Leavenworth correspondence courses. 


National Guard Cavalry Officers 


Not Assigned to Brigades, Regiments 
or Separate Squadrons 


ALABAMA STATE STAFF 
Major Charlie C. McCall 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 23RD CAVALRY DIVISION 
Captain Thomas W. Smith 
lst Lieut. Erwin McD. Carnes 
2nd Lieut. William A. Holley 
COLORADO STATE STAFF 
Captain Charles M. White 
CONNECTICUT STATE STAFF 
Lieutenant Colonel George R. Sturges 
IDAHO STATE STAFF 
Major Norman B. Adkison 
Iowa STATE STAFF 
Major Knud Boberg 
KENTUCKY STATE STAFF 
Major Carl D. Norman 
NEW Mexico STATE STAFF 
Major Harry S. Bowman 
YORK ; CHIEF OF STAFF, 27TH DIVISION 
Colonel William R. Wright 
OHIO STaTe STAFF 
Major Samuel Richmond 
Captain Robert K. Kerr 
PENNSYLVANIA; AIDE SECTION, HEADQUARTERS, 28TH DIVISI 0N 
1st Lieut. Moderwell K. Salen 
RHODE ISLAND STATE STAFF 
Major Vernon R. Wixon 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 24TH CAVALRY DIVIS!0N 
Captain Charles W. Goodwin 
lst Lieut. Walter E. Hallen 
2nd Lieut. Ensley M. Llewellyn 
WISCONSIN ; HEADQUARTERS, 32ND DIVISION 
Lieutenant Colonel Ray S. Owen 
Lieutenant Colonel Clarence J. Wesley 
‘WYOMING STATE STAFF 
Major Gregory S. Powell 
Captain Loren C. Bishop 
Captain Andrew W. Willis 


ALABAMA ; 


NEW 


WASHINGTON ; 
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51st Cavalry Brigade 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


trigadier General N. H. Egleston, Commanding 
Colonel Arthur Poillon, Unit Instructor 
john B. Cumings, Executive Officer 
William P. Browne, Adjutant i 
n Carrol B. Kopf, Plans and Training Officer 
t Licut. Frank J. Riley, Supply Officer 
Ist Lieut. Duncombe, Jr., Aide 








Herbert S. [ 
ond Licut. John G. Browne, Aide 
Headquarters Troop, dist Cavalry Brigade : : 
Capt William H. Morris 2nd Lieut. Carleton C. Weyes 
HEADQUARTERS 
51st CAVALRY BRIGADE 
1579 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N é 
JANUARY 19, 1933 


( \L ORDER 
No; 1 


ith deep regret announcement is made herewith of the 
ly death on January 19, 1933 of our beloved Brigade 
rel inder, Brigadier General Mortimer Drake Bryant. 

a reorganization of the Cavalry forces of New York 
11922, General Bryant became the commanding general 
5ist Cavalry Brigade, in which capacity he served until 
ith. His inspiring leadership, pleasing personality and 
haraecter played an outstanding part in the development 
Cavalry of this state during the past ten years, and in 
h ssing every officer and man has lost a true friend. 


eneral Bryant enlisted in Troop “C” N. Y. N. G. 
s} before declaration of the war with Spain and saw 
st in Porto Rico with the Troop during this war. Since 
t he served continuously in the Cavalry of New York 
St commanding the 2nd Squadron, 1st Cavalry, during the 
M .n Border Service. General Bryant’s World War record 
is st described by the following Citation extract from 
Ss} | Order of Commanding General, 27th Div. A. E. F.: 


onel Mortimer D. Bryant—Commanding 107th Infantry: 


] exceptional courage and qualities of leadership in battle, 
fre ntly demonstrated while serving as a major, command- 


ing the 106th Machine Gun Battalion, and for a time, as 
Acting Divisional Machine Gun Officer, during the active 
operitions of the Division in Belgium and France, and as 
well as for exceptional ability as a regimental commander in 
command of the 107th Infantry.’ 


For his notable services in the World War during which 
States Dis- 


he was wounded, he was awarded the United } 

tinguished Service Medal, the Belgian Croix de Guerre (with 

palm) and the New York State Distinguished Service Cross. 
This order will be read to all units at the first appro- 


formation. 
By COMMAND OF 


priate 


COLONEL HOWLETT, 


JOHN B. CUMINGS, 
Major, Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. 
OFFICIAL: Executive Officer. 
W. P. BROWNE, 


Captain, Cavalry, N. Y. N. G., 


Adjutant. 











At the request of his family, dignified simplicity 
marked the funeral of Brigadier General Mortimer. 
D. Bryant. He was buried on January 21, 1933 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, following the services in St. 
James’ Lutheran Chureh, New York City. For sev- 
cral hours before the funeral his body lay in state 
in the Church, attended by a guard of honor com- 
posed of sergeants of the 101st Cavalry. The attend- 
ance of friends of General Bryant’s, in both military 
and civil life, taxed the capacity of the Church. Com- 
plete officer personnel of the Headquarters Troop of 
the 51st Cavalry Brigade and 101st Cavalry attended 
the funeral in uniform, in a body. Colonel Kenneth 
C. Townson, 121st Cavalry, Commander of the up- 
State regiment of the brigade, also attended with his 
staff. The funeral was attended by Major General 


William N. Haskell, Commander of the New York 
National Guard, accompanied by his full staff. Those 
also in attendanee were Colonel Nicholas E. Engel, 
president of the 107th Veterans, Brigadier General 
John J. Phelan of the 93rd Infantry Brigade, Colone: 


Edwy.rd MeLeer, former chief of staff, 27th Division, 
Con sressman J. Mayhew Wainwright, Colonel Ralph 
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C. Tobin, 107th Infantry and Brig. General John J. 
Byrne of the Coast Artillery. 

The only military touches were a salute from Troop 
F, 101st Cavalry in formation as the funeral cortege 
passed the Squadron A Armory at Madison Avenue 
and 94th Street on the way to Woodlawn Cemetery 
and the customary volleys and sounding of Taps at the 
erave. 

Military History of Brig. Gen. N. H. Egleston 

Enlisted Troop I, Squadron A, N. Y. Cavalry 
February 18, 1907 and served continuously, being pro- 
moted thru various grades, until he was commissioned 
Captain, 105th Machine Gun Battalion in 1918, with 
which organization he went to France. He was trans- 
ferred to 106th Infantry as Commanding Officer of 
3rd Battalion on October 28, 1918. On November 9, 
1918 he was commissioned as Major and assigned to 
command the 3rd Battalion, 106th Infantry. He was 
then transferred to 106th Machine Gun Battalion with 
which organization he returned home to the United 
States as Commanding Officer. 

Engagements: British Defensive-East Poperinghe 
Line and Scherpenberg, Belgium, Dickebush Sector, 
Belgium; Ypres-Lys Offensive—Vierstraat Ridge; 
Somme Offensive, Hindenburg Line operations, Selle 
River Operations. 

Commissioned Major Cavalry and assigned to com- 
mand Squadron A Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. on July 9, 
1919 and served as its commanding officer under its 
redesignation as 51st Machine Gun Squadron, then 
2nd Squadron, 101st Cavalry until Nov. 26, 1932, 
when he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel, N. Y. 
N. G. His resignation was accepted and he was hon- 
orably discharged Deeember 13, 1932. 

He was commissioned Brigadier General and_as- 
signed to command the 51st Cavalry Brigade on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933. 

For meritorious services in the World War he was 
awarded the following decorations: Silver Star with 
Oak leaf cluster, Purple Heart, Conspicuous Service 


Medal (New York State), Distinguished Service 
Medal (State of New Jersey). 
101st Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. 
New York City 
Colonel James R. Howlett, Commanding 
Colonel Arthur Poillon, Unit Instructor 
Captain Guy D. Thompson, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence Beattie 
Captain Harry T. Wood 
Captain Leo W. Mortenson 
Captain Edward C. Phillips 
Ist Lieut. John P. P. Wallace 
Hq. Troop Hq., 2nd § 
Captain Walter R. Lee Ist Lieut! ‘Gime sais 
1st Lieut. Jules K. French, Jr. son ai : 


2nd Lieut. Josiah N. Macy 
2nd Lieut. Jack R. Arnold 
M. G. Troop 

Captain Victor E. Feuerherd 

Ist Lieut. Mercer W. Sweeney 

2nd Lieut. Floyd E. Conroy 
Hq., 1st Squadron 

Major Walter E. Young 

ist Lieut. William Young, Jr. 

Troop A 

Captain Regineld H. Brayley 

lst Lieut. John Fraser 

2nd Lieut. Ralph H. Bunting 


’ ‘ Troop E 
Captain Frederic C. Thomas 
, : Troop F 
Captain Ernest P. Lull 
1st Lieut. George C. 
stock, Jr. 
2nd Lieut. Robert F. Kohler 
; Aq., 3rd Squad. 
Major Frederick A. Vietor 
Ist Lieut. Edward A. Hill 
Troop I 
Captain Gilbert E. Ackerman 
lst Lieut. Milton Kornblum 
2nd Lieut. Charles A. Tuck 
Troop K 


Com- 


Troop B Captain Henry R. Drowne, Jr. 
Captain Frank De Bevoise Ist Lieut. Richard F. La- 
1st Lieut. Howard S. Rowan marche 


2nd Lieut. Mark M. McDonnell 2nd Lieut. Herbert Martin 
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Third Cavalry (Less 1st Squadron ) 
Fort Myer, Virginia 

The Fort Myer Horse Show Team, limited to two 
officers and three horses by injuries and lack of funds, 
went to New York the middle of November to the Na- 
tional Horse Show. The team performed most credit- 
ably in the face of the strongest competition in years. 
The well known Squire, ridden by Capt. G. I. Smith, 
won his first leg on the Charles L. Scott Challenge 
Cup and took second in the Seurry, while Flash, ridden 
by the same officer, stood second in the Triple Bar. 

A recent visitor to the Post was Mr. Cameron Forbes, 
former Governor General of the Philippines and Am- 
bassador to Japan, who gave a short talk on polo to 
the officers of the post. Mr. Forbes’ talk was interest- 
ing and instructive, as he is quite noted as an author 
and player, having written the famous ‘‘ As to Polo,”’ 
while serving in Manila at the same time as Colonel 
Harry N. Cootes, who was Aide de Camp to Mr. Forbes 
when the latter was Governor General of the Philip- 
pines. 

The series of Exhibition Rides presented annually 
at Fort Myer by the Third Cavalry and First Bat- 
talion, Sixteenth Field Artillery, began on January 
thirteenth. This first performance of the year was 
given in honor of Major General Frank R. Me€oy, 
recently returned from Manchuria as a member of 
the Lytton Commission and just assigned to command 
the First Cavalry Division. Owing to the current 
mourning the very popular receptions after these 
Rides have been cancelled for the time being, but 
judging from the demand for tickets just as many 
people in official life as usual will enjoy the Exhibi- 
tions this year. 


Sixth Cavalry 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 

A Regimental competition to determine the Cham- 
pions of the Regiment was held during the week of 
January 23rd to 30th. The following were awarded 
medals : 

Horsemanship, Cpl. Roy L. Davis, Troop F. 

Pistol] Marksmanship (mounted), Sgt. William F. 
Akers, Troop F. 
Pistol Marksmanship 
Howard, Troop F. 
Sabre, Ist Sgt. Chester A. Clark, Hdqts. Tr. 

Rifle, Cpl. George D. Simpson, Troop A. 

On December 23rd, Lt. Colonel Walton Goodwin, 
temporarily in command, formally presented to 1st 
Lt. Wi'liam J. Bradley, the trophy won by him and 
his platoon Troop A in the Leadership Test for Small 
Units. 

On December 6th, the seventy-first anniversary of 
the Sixth Cavalry was celebrated, due to the fact 


(dismounted), Set. Osear F. 


Ko 


on 


that the Regiment was absent on maneuvers at I't. 
Benning, Georgia on May 4th, which is the regular 
organization day. The Regiment was formed in tie 
morning, and all officers and men joining since tiie 
last organization day were presented to the standariis. 
Colonel Gordon Johnston read-a brief history of te 
Regiment. The ceremony was followed by athleii 
games and competitions between organizations. A 
special dinner was prepared in each Troop and tiie 
Regimental Commander and his Staff visited each 
mess hall, at which time a brief resume of the activi- 
ties of the organization during the year was given 
by the Regimental Commander. 

Moving Pictures were taken of the regimental activi- 
ties during the latter part of January; these pictures 
will soon be released. 

The Regiment is at the present time preparing for 
the maneuver to be held at Ft. Benning during April. 

Troop A entertained the membership of the Ameri- 
can Veterans, newly organized at Chattanooga, Ten- 


o 


nesee. 
A Regimental problem was held on February 2nd. 
The entire Regiment turned out to one of the most 
successful and instructive maneuvers ever held by the 
organization. 
The Officers of the Regiment are busily engaged in 
taking the Leavenworth correspondence courses. 


National Guard Cavalry Officers 


Not Assigned to Brigades, Regiments 
or Separate Squadrons 


ALABAMA STATE STAFF 
Major Charlie C. McCall 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 23RD CAVALRY DIVISION 
Captain Thomas W. Smith 
Ist Lieut. Erwin McD. Carnes 
2nd Lieut. William A. Holley e 
COLORADO STATE STAFF 
Captain Charles M. White 
; CONNECTICUT STATE STAFF 
Lieutenant Colonel George R. Sturges 
IDAHO STATE STAFF 
Major Norman B. Adkison 
Iowa STATE STAFF 
Major Knud Boberg 
KENTUCKY STATE STAFF 
Major Carl D. Norman 
NEW Mexico STATE STAFF 
Major Harry S. Bowman 
NEW YorK; CHIEF OF STAFF, 27TH DIVISION 
Colonel William R. Wright 
OHIO STATE STAFF 
Major Samuel Richmond 
Captain Robert K. Kerr 
PENNSYLVANIA ; AIDE SECTION, HEADQUARTERS, 28TH DIVISION 
lst Lieut. Moderwell K. Salen 
RHODE ISLAND STATE STAFF 
Major Vernon R. Wixon 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP, 24TH CAVALRY 
Captain Charles W. Goodwin 
lst Lieut. Walter E. Hallen 
2nd Lieut. Ensley M. Llewellyn 
WISCONSIN ; HEADQUARTERS, 32ND DIVISION 
Lieutenant Colonel Ray S. Owen 
Lieutenant Colonel Clarence J. Wesley 
WYOMING STATE STAFF 
Major Gregory S. Powell 
Captain Loren C. Bishop 
Captain Andrew W. Willis 


ALABAMA ; 


WASHINGTON ; DIVISION 
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51st Cavalry Brigade 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brigadier General N. H. Egleston, Commanding 
Colonel Arthur Poillon, Unit Instructor 

or John B. Cumings, Executive Officer 

tin William P. Browne, Adjutant - 

in Carrol B. Kopf, Plans and Training Officer 

eut. Frank J. Riley, Supply Officer 

‘eut. Herbert S. Duncombe, Jr., Aide 

ieut. John G. Browne, Aide 
Headquarters Troop, 51st Cavalry Brigade 








Ca in William H. Morris 2nd Lieut. Carleton C. Keyes 
HEADQUARTERS 
hist CAVALRY BRIGADE 
1579 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Es 
JANUARY 19, 1933. 


‘ ERAL ORDER 
No.. I! 


With deep regret announcement is made herewith of the 

nely death on January 19, 1933 of our beloved Brigade 
en nander, Brigadier General Mortimer Drake Bryant. 

In a reorganization of the Cavalry forces of New York 

in 1922, General Bryant became the commanding general 

e 51st Cavalry Brigade, in which capacity he served until 
| ieath. His inspiring leadership, pleasing personality and 
n character played an outstanding part in the development 
( e Cavalry of this state during the past ten years, and in 
} assing every officer and man has lost a true friend. 
General Bryant enlisted in Troop “C” N. Y. N. G. 
tly before declaration of the war with Spain and saw 
ee in Porto Rico with the Troop during this war. Since 

he served continuously in the Cavalry of New York 
*, commanding the 2nd Squadron, 1st Cavalry, during the 
ican Border Service. General Bryant’s World War record 
vest described by the following Citation extract from 
ial Order of Commanding General, 27th Div. A. E. F.: 
olonel Mortimer D. Bryant—Commanding 107th Infantry : 
vr exceptional courage and qualities of leadership in battle, 
frecuently demonstrated while serving as a major, command- 
ing the 106th Machine Gun Battalion, and for a time, as 
Acting Divisional Machine Gun Officer, during the active 
operations of the Division in Belgium and France, and as 
«| as for exceptional ability as a regimental commander in 
con;mand of the 107th Infantry.” 
._ For his notable services in the World War during which 


MORAN L. 


no 


he was wounded, he was awarded the United States Dis- 
tinzuished Service Medal, the Belgian Croix de Guerre (with 
palm) and the New York State Distinguished Service Cross. 


This order will be read to all units at the first appro- 


priate formation. 
By COMMAND OF COLONEL HOWLETT, 
JOHN B. CUMINGS, 
Major, Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. 
OFFICIAL: Executive Officer. 


W. P. BROWNE, 
Captain, Cavalry, N. Y. N. G., 
Adjutant. 











At the request of his family, dignified simplicity 
marked the funeral of Brigadier General Mortimer. 
D. Bryant. He was buried on January 21, 1933 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, following the services in St. 
James’ Lutheran Chureh, New York City. For sev- 
eral hours before the funeral his body lay in state 
in the Chureh, attended by a guard of honor com- 
posed of sergeants of the 101st Cavalry. The attend- 
ance of friends of General Bryant’s, in both military 
and civil life, taxed the capacity of the Church. Com- 
plete officer personnel of the Headquarters Troop of 
the 51st Cavalry Brigade and 101st Cavalry attended 
the funeral in uniform, in a body. Colonel Kenneth 
C. Townson, 121st Cavalry, Commander of the up- 
State regiment of the brigade, also attended with his 
staff. The funeral was attended by Major General 
William N. Haskell, Commander of the New York 
National Guard, accompanied by his full staff. Those 
in attendance were Colonel! Nicholas E. Engel, 
president of the 107th Veterans, Brigadier General 
John J. Phelan of the 98rd Infantry Brigade, Colonel 
Edward MeLeer, former chief of staff, 27th Division, 
Conzressman J. Mayhew Wainwright, Colonel Ralph 


also 


. . ioe me 
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C. Tobin, 107th Infantry and Brig. General John J. 
Byrne of the Coast Artillery. 

The only military touches were a salute from Troop 
F, 101st Cavalry in formation as the funeral cortege 
passed the Squadron A Armory at Madison Avenue 
and 94th Street on the way to Woodlawn Cemetery 
and the customary volleys and sounding of Taps at the 
erave. 


Military History of Brig. Gen. N.H. Egleston 

Snlisted Troop I, Squadron A, N. Y. Cavalry 
February 18, 1907 and served continuously, being pro- 
moted thru various grades, until he was commissioned 
Captain, 105th Machine Gun Battalion in 1918, with 
which organization he went to France. He was trans- 
ferred to 106th Infantry as Commanding Officer of 
3rd Battalion on October 28, 1918. On November 9, 
1918 he was commissioned as Major and assigned to 
command the 3rd Battalion, 106th Infantry. He was 
then transferred to 106th Machine Gun Battalion with 
which organization he returned home to the United 
States as Commanding Officer. 

Engagements: British Defensive-East Poperinghe 
Line and Scherpenberg, Belgium, Dickebush Sector, 
Belgium; Ypres-Lys Offensive—Vierstraat Ridge; 
Somme Offensive, Hindenburg Line operations, Selle 
River Operations. 

Commissioned Major Cavalry and assigned to com- 
mand Squadron A Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. on July 9, 
1919 and served as its commanding officer under its 
redesignation as 51st Machine Gun Squadron, then 
2nd Squadron, 101st Cavalry until Nov. 26, 1932, 
when he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel, N. Y. 
N. G. His resignation was accepted and he was hon- 
orably discharged December 13, 1932. 

He was commissioned Brigadier General and as- 
signed to command the 51st Cavalry Brigade on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933. 

For meritorious services in the World War he was 
awarded the following decorations: Silver Star with 
Oak leaf cluster, Purple Heart, Conspicuous Service 
Medal (New York State), Distinguished 
Medal (State of New Jersey). 


101st Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. 
New York City 


Colonel James R. Howlett, Commanding 
Colonel Arthur Poillon, Unit Instructor 
Captain Guy D. Thompson, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence Beattie 
Captain Harry T. Wood 
Captain Leo W. Mortenson 
Captain Edward C. Phillips 
1st Lieut. John P. P. Wallace 
Hq. Troop Haq., 21 S 
Captain Walter R. Lee Ist Lieut. ‘Withee a Rot 
Ist Lieut. Jules K. French, Jr. son ite iis 
2nd Lieut. Josiah N. Macy 
2nd Lieut. Jack R. Arnold 
M. G. Troop 


Captain Victor E. Feuerherd 
lst Lieut. Mercer W. Sweeney 
2nd Lieut. Floyd E. Conroy 


Hq., 1st Squadron 


Major Walter E. Young 

lst Lieut. William Young, Jr. 
Troop A 

Captain Reginald H. Brayley 

lst Lieut. John Fraser 

2nd Lieut. Ralph H. Bunting 


Troop B 
Captain Frank De 
1st Lieut. Howard S. Rowan 


Service 


: ; Troop E 
Captain Frederic C. Thomas 
: ; Troop F 
— Ernest P. Lull 
s 4ieut. Geor - 
stock, Jr. on 
2nd Lieut. Robert F. Kohler 
: Aq., 3rd Squad. 
Major Frederick <A. Vietor 
Ist Lieut. Edward A. Hill 
Troop I 
Captain Gilbert E. Ackerman 
Ist Lieut. Milton Kornblum 
2nd Lieut. Charles A. 'Tuck 
Troop K 
Captain Henry R. Drowne, Jr. 
Bevoise Ist Lieut. Richard F. La- 
marche 


2nd Lieut. Mark M. McDonnell 


2nd Lieut. Herbert Martin 
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Polo is now under full headway at both the Man- awarded for the Saber Tilting Championship has bee 
hattan and Brooklyn armories, which will house the in competition since 1890. The McGregor Mela 
National Indoor Polo Tournament in the early Spring. awarded for Rough Riding Championship have lee: 
ve 





N 


( 


Both groups of the regiment have teams in the field, in competition since 1914. In addition to the al 
the Manhattan units playing as Squadron <A, the events and several military classes, the program in. 


Brooklyn units as Squadron C. cludes an exhibition drill by a Battery of the 1! 2t] 


The unit training schedules now in effect have made Field Artillery; a police class closed to member 
such complete demands on the regular time available the mounted squad of the Newark Police Departmen; 


that extra formations have been necessary to ensure and a horsemanship class open only to members of th 


the remote corners of storerooms being overhauled Junior Essex Troop, which is composed of sons 0 
for the approaching annual inspection. Nevertheless, members and former members between the ages o/ 1] 
a respite was taken on January 13th when the officers and 15 years. 
of the regiment eave a farewell dinner to Major N. H. Troop B, 102nd Cavalry, has just been awarded, fo 
Egleston at the Cavalry Club. Major Egleston, who the 14th consecutive vear, the National Trophy fo 
resigned command of the Manhattan units of the reei-  havine attained the hiehest fieure of merit with. thi 
ment (formerly Squadron A) upon completion of 25 — rifle in the State of New Jersey and the National De. 
years in the National Guard, was the subject of numer- — fense Trophy for havine qualified the greatest number 
ous complimentary remarks, he having also been pro-— of men with the rifle. This organization has had 160° 
moted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in recognition of attendance at the last ten annual armory iMspections 
his long and able service. and expects to repeat this vear. Troop B has als 
It is planned to continue breeding at the farm at been awarded the Regimental Efficiency Trophy fo 
Huntington as in recent years, the well known Curate, the second consecutive year. 
donated by Mr. Widener, president of the Jockey Club, The 13th Annual Newark Horse Show conduct 


having already established his court. There are at under the auspices of the 102nd ‘‘ Essex Troop’? Cay. 
present nearly 50 animals which were bred at Hunt-— alry, will be held on May 3, 4, 5 and 6. The Con- 
ington doing duty in the regimental stables, a large mittee is plannine to add a number of harness classe 
percentage of which are registered thoroughbreds. to the program of previous years. The Show is lil 


indoors and is one of the largest conducted in the East 


102nd Cavalry, N. iE N. G. The Annual Inter-Troop Polo Tournament. starte: 


Newark, N. J. on December 17th and will continue until March 20t! 

Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne, Commanding games being played on each Wednesday and Satur 
Major Frederick Herr, Unit Instructor day evenings. Members of the Regimental Polo Squa 
‘aptai toyee P. Gerfen, Unit Instructor : ° ° 
ago rencrPirnegecgl ee sao aig are not permitted to play in this tournament. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry L. Moelle: « 

Captain Edgar N. Bloomer The 102d ‘‘Essex Troop’? Cavalry Indoor [ol 

ee eee Eee Team has started what appears to be a very success 


Captain Howard B. Norton a : : : 
Captain George P. Daugherty ful season, winning the first two scheduled games 


Ist Lieutenant Frank A. Doetter! from Squadrons A and C, New York National Guar 
| 
Hq. Troop Troop B on successive Saturdays. A schedule of 15 games ha: 
Captain Harry R. Stonaker Captain Morton W. Huttenloch , . 
ist Lieut. Bernard E. Beekman Ist Lieut. Willard L. Vander- been arranged to date with teams in the metropolital 
2nd Lieut. George W. Smith hoof core 
2nd Lieut. Hugh G. Barney 2nd Lieut. Theodore T. Linde- area. 
mann . ry . mn 79 ‘ ° 
M. G. Troop Hq., 2nd Squad. The 102d ‘‘ Essex Troop’’ Cavalry rifle team ha 
Captain Cecil M. Boycott Maior Hardy J sus ‘ ‘ . 
ot List, Alvin Bauer Se started its indoor season. Matches have been arrange 
Is ; + > Keller Ist Lieut. Foster W. Kell: 
s ae " arryv s elier Troc a et x Pe . - 3 ° a . e rn . a 
dnd lent, josn 1. in Captain Ph toca = tar: with various teams in this locality. This team ha 
Med. Dept. Det. a fens 4 +g fired an annual mateh with the Cadets of the U. s 
aitar 2 ar * Klein, Jr.. ~ne aieut, zeonarc al. Mar- ea at y “ 
=: Suaaiaiamieg rsaaere thens Military Academy, for the past nine years, and he 
mare rere toma . Troop F Fe , 5 . 5 
Capt. Byron J. Smith, M. C. Captain William J. Taaffe won two of the matches fired. 


Capt. : Charles KE. Fanslau, lot Lieut. Charies i. Brady 
ist Lieut. Lewis W. Brown 2nd Lieut. Sylvester F. Gillen 

' : elie . , : Hq., 3rd Squad. ° 

ist I — Clifford H. Gibbon Major William A. Ross 52nd Cavalry Brigade 
aaa sii Ist Lieut. Louis D. Tenerelli 


» ¢ - . . 
BG. ay Troop I Columbia, Pennsylvania 
i Hq., 1st Squadron Captain Russell C. Lord : 
Major Henry H. Bertram | Ist Lieut. Donald A. Mac- Brigadier General Edward C. Shannon, Commanding 
a — = Grath Lieutenant Colonel R. D. Newman, Unit Instructor 
server, Jr 9 = ee : ee 5 ; : 
< 2nd Lieut. J aul Ls. Burke Major Stahley M. Livingston, Executive Officer 
Troop A Troop K : s i . am : 
Captain Morton G. Sigler Captain John T. Schneider Captain James H. Dailey, Intelligence and P. & T. Officer 
Ist Lieut. Rudolph P. Munz Ist Lieut. John A. McVoy Captain Howard A. Achenbach, Adjutant 
2nd Lieut. Harry R. Stryker 2nd Lieut. Edward W. Vogel ist Lieut. Norman W. Rowley, Aide 


2nd Lieut. Charles I. Thompson, Supply Officer 


The Ds ‘ Medic: JYetachments, 102 Jav- 
The Band and Medical Detachments, 102nd Ca 2nd Lieut. Gordon A, Hardwick, Aide 


alrv, will condne eir annual Gymkhana on Satur- 
airy, will cond . t their annual Gy mkhan 1 on atu Sa. Tinie, Sink Caciirs Bviaibil: 
day evening, February 18, 1933. rhe program 1n- Captain Effingham B. Morris, Jr., Commanding Troop 


Ist Lieut. Crawford C. Madeira, Communications Officer 


eludes Rough Riding and Saber Tilting for the Regi- 
- : 2nd Lieut. John C. Groome, Jr. 


mental Championship. The Wright Medal which is Comet Beshete C. Wieder 
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Jan.-Feb., 1933 Organization Activities do 
103rd Cavalry, Pennsylvania N. G. 104th Cavalry, Pennsylvania N. G. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
; Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., Commanding 
Colonel Arthur C. Colahan, Commanding Captain Hans E. Kloepfer, Unit Instructor 
eutenant Colonel Richard D. Newman, Unit Instructor Captain George H. Milholland, Unit Instructor 
‘aptain J. M. Shelton, Unit Instructor Lieutenant Colonel George J. Shoemaker 
Lieut. Colonel John W. Converse Captain Robert S. Cowan 
Captain Edward J. Albert Captain John E. Shade = 
Captain Charles Blumhardt 1st Lieut. John oe KF. Bittner 
Captain George A. Wiggam ist Lieut. James E. Snyder ; 
; mores Hq. Troop Hq., 2nd Squad. 
Ist Lieut. Joseph H. Wifer Captain Herbert E. Thornber Major Albert H. Stackpole 
Hq. Troop Troop E Ist Lieut. Charles H. Ken- Ist Lieut. Milton E. Koehler 
( 1 Charles T. Cabrera Captain George W. Schubert worthy Troop E 
1s it. Raymond J. Cabrera Ist Lieut. Kenneth J. Hafer 2nd Lieut. Wayne W. Brame Captain Edward D. Strite 
; eut. Lynn L. Detweiler 2nd Lieut. Edward C. Fisher 2nd Lieut. John E. Gray Ist Lieut. Ralph B. Brown 
2) eut. Ralph D. Mohney Troop F ere 2nd Lieut. Harry C. McNew 
M. G. Troop Captain iiaever G. Bintrim eee a. sae 2 : Troop F 
C n James S. Williams Ist Lieut. George F. Mitchell Se ee eS eee Captain Harris N. Sumner 
eut. Harry M. Wood 2nd Lieut. George F. Seyffert ist Lieut, Gay 3. Duncan ist Lieut. Walter C. Plasterer 
it. Joseph G. Rademan rg ‘i ee eth : Ist Lieut. Harry H. Billett 2nd Lieut. Charles G. Sheaffer 
= eut. Clarence L. Bender F ; Troop G ae 2nd Lieut. Frank J. Dippery Troop G 
¥ Hq.. Ist Squadron Captain Maleolm i. es Hq., ist Squadron Captain Allen J. Stevens 
M fdward Hoopes Ist Lieut. Clayton H Shunk Major Benjamin C. Jones Ist Lieut. Ira D, Cope 
ist it. Ralph V. H. Wood znd Lieut. Elmer C, Cunnius Ist Lieut. Paul M. Kienzle 2nd Lieut. Daniel M. Timmens 
Troop A Hq., 3rd Squad Troop A iq., 3rd_ Squad. 
c n Kirk Swing Major Kdward T. Miller Captain William A. E. Leitz- Major Samuel E. Fitting 
eut. John A. Young 2nd Lieut. Hall F. Achenbach inzer he as ‘ Ist Lieut. Wilbar Halbert 
- Lieut. William J. HE. : Troop I Ist Lieut. John K. Dufton 4 Troop I 
npson Captain Leland H. Walker 2nd Lieut. Lester A. Shull Captain Clyde E. Fisher 
Troop B 2nd Lieut. Robert A. Graham % etal a Ist Lieut. Charles M. Pollock 
C n Jeremiah F, Neill, Jr. 2nd Lieut. Philip F. Foster ’ : Troop B_ 2nd Lieut. Edgar L. Dapp 
Is it. Joseph J. Wall Troop K Captain Jesse L. Waite Troop K 


eut. Thomas Boylan Captain Foster S. McGhee 


Troop © Ist Lieut. William H. McCor- 
C n Leopold L. WKrentzlin mick 
1 ut. George C. Scholl 2nd Lieut. Clarence P. Bryan 
2 eut. Wallace W. Miller Troop L 
Iiq., 2nd Squad. Captain Ralph T. Smith 
M Samuel B. Wolfe Ist Lieut. Herbert M. Beezer 


Daniel G. Snyder 2nd Lieut. Charles W. Roberts 


Ist it. 


very interesting and instructive series of lectures 
has been presented to the Lieutenants and Non-Com- 


missioned officers of the Philadelphia units of the 
Reoonent during the past three months. The lectures 
hay» been presented by Lieutenant Colonel R. D. New- 
man, Senior Instructor of Cavalry, and have been pre- 
pared to eover the subjects of Scouting and Patrolling, 
Marches, Advance Guard, and Outposts. A plan is 
now in process whereby the benefits of these lectures 


may be extended to the Officers and Non-Commissioned 
officers of the 2nd and 3rd Squadrons, 

The Regimental Polo team has been unusually sue- 
cessful this winter, placing high among the teams of 
the Philadelphia Indoor Polo Association, A number 
of well trained polo ponies were added to the Stables 
early in the season and were one of the factors that 
aided in the suecess of the team. 

Kor many years the Regiment has maintained an 
average of Drill Attendance that has been among the 
very best, and this is reflected in figures recently com- 
piled in anticipation of the award of State drill at- 
tendance medals authorized by the Legislature in 1931. 
These are to be awarded for 100% attendance at drills 
and encampments over periods of one, three and five 
years, and 237 members of the Regiment have qualified. 

Athleties have been receiving their fair share of at- 
tention during the winter, basketball and boxing com- 
ing in for the greatest amount of activity. Teams rep- 
resenting the Troops of the 2nd and 3rd Squadrons 
have been playing in a local league organized in the 
il part of the State, while a team selected from 
all the Philadelphia units has been entered in 
the play-off for the Military Athletic League champion- 
ship. The Amateur boxing tournament being con- 
ducted by the Military Athletic League in the Phila- 
delphia area has attracted a large number of entrants 


among 


frou: the Regiment. 


Barnhart 
Paul F. Adams 
Troop C 


Ist Lieut. Thomas J. 


ond Captain Robert C 


. Lutz 
Ist Lieut. Rollin M. Brightbill 
Troop J 


Lieut 


Captain Benjamin I. Levine Captain John T. Bell 
Ist Lieut. John S. Fair. Jr. Ist Lieut. James C. Williams 
2nd Lieut. Walter J. Gipprich 2nd Lieut. John E. MecCreight 


has entered on its third and final 
year program for the elimination of recruits at camp. 
This plan was started in 1931, at which time reeruit- 
ing ceased on the 30th day of April and was not re- 
sumed until September Ist. Similar procedure was 
followed in 1932, and this year will wind up the 
schedule so that all recruiting in future vears will be 
done between September 1 of one year and April 30 
of another. 

The results attained have been fruitful, giving 
Troop Commanders a full complement of enlisted per- 
sonnel for training, the elimination of separate recruit 
schools during the Field Training period, and a more 
satisfactory training program throughout the Regi- 
ment. 


The Regiment 


Training for Commissions 


The Regiment is again conducting, throueh its 
Regular Army Instructors, two Eligibility Schools to 
train enlisted personnel of the Regiment for commis- 
sions in the Cavalry Reserve Corps, for war-time as- 
signment to fill vacancies in the Reeiment. Two 
schools are being held, one at Harrisbure, where Reei- 
mental Headquarters is located, and the other at 
Tyrone, Headquarters of the First Squadron. Cap- 
tain Hans E. Kioepfer, Instructor at Harrisburg, is 
conducting one school, with Captain George H. Mill- 
holland, Instructor at Tyrone, conducting the other. 
The subjects listed for Second Lieutenants in Army 
Regulations 140-24 are being studied. At the conelu- 
sion of the School, in the spring, practical tests will be 
given each student, and those who pass satisfactorily 
will be recommended for Certificates of Capacity. 

The Regiment conducted a similar school in 1929. 
Many of the successful candidates at that school now 
hold active commissions, in the Regiment. 


Holds Test Mobilization 
The Regiment held a Test Mobilization, under its 
State Mobilization Plan, on November 22, 1932. The 
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situation assumed that the Governor of Pennsylvania 
had ordered out the 104th Cavalry for a State emer- 
gency. Channels of communication were confined to 
the telephone, telegraph and personal contact, in order 
not to alarm the civilian populace. On future occa- 
sions the probabilities are that the newspapers, police 
departments, local radio stations, and other means will 
be used to accelerate the assembly of the various 
Troops. 

Considerable ingenuity displayed by 
organizations in the rapid assembly of their personnel. 
The test was made without previous warning. Of a 
strength of 52 officers and 788 men, only 2 officers 
and 62 men failed to report within three hours. Of 
the 62 missing, a large percentage had actually been 
contacted, but Troop Commanders exercised their 
judgment in not taking men away from their work. 
The mobilization was initiated at 3:00 P. M. 


was most 


53rd Cavalry Brigade 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ralph M. Immell, Commanding 
Major C. J. Wilder, Unit Instructor 

Major Kellogg W. Harkins Ist Lieut. Fred J. Caffrey 
Captain George A. Flad ist Lieut. Cleburne S. Bender 
Captain Atwood C. Elliott 2nd Lieut. Lawrence Modder 
Troop, 53rd Cavalry Brigade 

2nd Lieut. Odin E. Wang 


Brigadier General 


Headquarters 


Captain Leo W. Veeser 


On August 14, 1932, Brig. Gen. James J. Quill of 
the 53d Cavalry Brigade retired from active service 
at the age of sixty-four. A banquet in his honor was 
held at the Light Horse Squadron Armory, Mil- 
waukee, which was attended by about three hundred 
with representatives from every cavalry unit in the 
state. Some of those present were Major General 
Frank Parker, Commanding General, 6th Corps Area, 
Adjutant General Ralph M. Immell, Brig. Gen. Irving 
A. Fish, Brig. Gen. Paul B. Clemens, Harold Falk, 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, and many 
others. 

General Quill, with 46 years of service, while retir- 
ing from active duty remains as custodian of the 
Light Horse Squadron Armory, Milwaukee, and will 
continue to supervise the training of Headquarters, 
53d Cavalry Brigade, and the 105th Cavalry. 


105th Cavalry, Wisconsin N. G. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Colonel John C. P. Hanley, Commanding 
Major C. J. Wilder, Unit Instructor 
Major J. K. Colwell, Unit Instructor 

Lieutenant Colonel John D. Alexander 

Captain Willard E. Baum 

Captain Julius E. Rekstad 

Captain Douglas J. McKenzie 

Ist Lieut. Otto F. Schroeder 

Hq., 2nd Squadron 
Major Fred C. Coggeshall 
lst Lt. Melbourne E. Rabedeau 
Troop E 


Hq. Troop 
Capt. Herbert E. Whitaker 
lst Lt. Edward L. Carmichael 
2nd Lt. Robert J. McIntyre, Jr. 


2nd Lt. Erwin C. Biesel Captain Albert E. Axtell 
M. G. Troop Ist Lt. Benjamin F. Stahl, Jr. 
Capt. Rex S. Hovey 2nd Lt. Arthur W. Johnson 


lst Lt. Walter C. Crocker, Jr. troop F 
Everett C. 


1st Lt. William A. Sherman Hart 


Captain 


2nd Lt. Marshall G. Lassek Ist Lt. Erwin P. Beyer 
at & 2nd Lt. Willard A. McLellan 
gy “me Hq., 3rd Squadron 


Major Rudolph H. Mieding 

1st Lieut. Elmer F Roeming 
Troop A 

Captain Gilbert E. 

Ist Lieut. Allyn H. 

2nd Lieut. Clifton G. Burke ond Lt. 
Troop B 


Major Jacob W. Sproesser 

Ist Lt. George O. Lewandows'i 

: Troop J 

Embury Captain William G. Lohmaier 
Tidball lst Lt. Leo W. Puerner 

William J. Urban 
Troop K 


Captain Charles V. Narlow Capt. Edwin H. C. Kaercher 
lst Lieut. Louis G. Patterson lst Lt. Bernard J. Richter 
2nd Lieut. John C. Burke 2nd Lt. Joseph G. Richter 
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Last June two new instructors from the Regular 
Army were assigned to the 105th Cavalry and _ sta. 
tioned at Milwaukee. They are Major C. J. Wilder 
and Major J. K. Colwell. The Cavalry of Wisconsin 
welcomes both officers and hopes to make their de‘ail 
as pleasant as possible. 

The officers at Milwaukee are participating i a 
mounted competition consisting of different jumping 
events and cross-country riding. This competition ‘ias 
aroused considerable interest amongst the officers «nd 
so far has resulted in a very- close race, it being al- 
most impossible to predict the ultimate winner. 

In addition to conducting weekly officers’ and N. (. 
QO. schools at Milwaukee, Major Wilder and Major 
Colwell are conducting weekly schools at Watertown 
for the officers and selected N.C. O.s from Troops | 
and K. This is an innovation that is already bear. 
ing fruit, and Major Sproesser of the 3d Squadron 
and the two instructors are greatly pleased at the re. 
sults obtained. 

Headquarters Troop, 


53d Cavalry Brigade, and all 


troops of the 105th Cavalry are competing in the Chief 


of Militia Bureau’s Rifle Team Competition. Last 
year Troop K won the regimental and state events, 
and we are all hoping that one of the troops will 
represent Wisconsin again. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F. Stahl, Jr., Troop E. 
Kenosha, has been detailed to attend the Troop Off- 
cers’ Course, Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Last year, Lieut. Carmichael, Headquarters Troop, 
Milwaukee, attended and made a very fine reeord. We 
all know that Lieut. Stahl will represent the Cavalry 
of Wisconsin in a creditable manner at Fort Riley. 

The 105th Cavalry welcomes two new 2d Lieuten- 
ants who recently received their commissions. 2nd Lt. 
Robert J. McIntyre assigned to Headquarters Troop. 
and 2nd Lt. William J. Urban assigned to Troop I. 

In addition to their regular activities the units at 
Milwaukee are furnishing horses and instructors to 
a very enthusiastic class of Reserve Officers, which 
meets every Saturday afternoon. The class has al 
average attendance of sixty officers. 

Headquarters, 53d Cavalry Brigade, and the 105th 
Cavalry camp dates for 1933 are June 16th to 30th 
inclusive. 

106th Cavalry 
Chicago, Illinois 

Colonel Walter J. Fisher, Ill. N. G., Commanding 
Lieut.-Colonel Richard E. Cummins, Unit Instructor 
Captain Mortimer F. Sullivan, Unit Instructor ; 

Lieut.-Colonel Harold T. Weber, Mich. N. G. 

Captain Chester F. Gage, Mich. N. G. 

Captain John E. Wolfe, Ill. N. G. 

Captain Charles F. Sleeper, Ill. N. G. 

ist Lieut. William F. Hewitt, Il. N. G. 


Hq. Troop (Ill. N. G.) Hq., 2nd Squadron (Ili ) 
Captain Raul B. Butler Major Kenneth Buchanan 
Ist Lieut. Roy D. Keehn, Jr. Ist Lt. William A. Crook :tor 
2nd Lieut. William F. Kirby Troop E 

M. G. Troop (Ill. N. G.) Captain Ralph G. Gher 
Captain Mark Plaisted, Jr. Ist Lt. Max S. Flewellin 
1st Lieut. Maurice G. Peter 2nd Lt. John F. Hornfiel 
Ist Lieut. Charles R. Bean Troop F 
2nd Lieut. Joseph Temple Captain Edward L. Styles 
Hq., 1st Squadron (Mich.) Ist Lt. Walter P. Binney 
Major Frank T. Warner Hq., 8rd Squadron (Mich ) 
Ist Lieut. George D. Crow Major Roy F. Bierwirth 

Troop A 2nd Lieut. Milford S. Hici:s 


Captain William R. Hinz Troop I 
Ist Lieut. Paul A. Brown Captain Frank J. Wise . 
2nd Lieut. John W. Van Erkel Ist Lt. Henry C. Leszezynsk 


B 2nd Lt. William D. Linn 
Troop K 

Captain Victor J. Garbar no 

Edward P. O’Conno 


Troop 
Captain Howard L. Freeman 
Ist Lieut. Ralph S. Pollard 
2nd Lieut. Kenneth W. Church ist Lt. 
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54th Cavalry Brigade 


Cleveland, Ohio 
srigadier General Dudley G. Hard, Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonel Clark P. Chandler, Unit Instructor 
Major Maurice J. Meyer, Executive Officer 
Captain William B. Higgins, S-1 
Captain John W. McCaslin, S-2-3 
lst Lieut. James F. McCaslin, S-4 


lst Lieut. Jonn B. Coffinberry, Aide 
2nd Lieut. John C. Morley, Aide 


Headquarters Troop, 54th Cavalry Brigade 
Captain James T. Flower, Jr. 2nd Lieut. Russell A. 


107th Cavalry, Ohio N. G. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Colonel Newell C. Bolton, Commanding 
Lieut. Colonel Clark P. Chandler, Unit Instructor 
Major John T. Minton, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Woods King 
Captain Ellsworth H. Sherwood 
Captain Hiram Garretson 
Captain Bryce H. Dettor 
Ist Lieut. Alfred W. Gartman 


Trombley 


Hq. Troop Hq., 2nd Squadron 


Cal n Donn R. Austin Major Clyde E. Lamiell 
Ist eut. Lewis L. Austin lst Lieut. William A. Bird 
2nd |.ieut. Ralph N. Kingsbury Troop E 
°2nd |.ieut. John B. Votaw Captain Leroy E. Work 
vo lst Lt. Clarence L. Winters 
M. G. Troop 2nd Lt. John T. Bingham 
Ca in Samuel B. Wood Troop F 
Ist ‘.t. William J. Manly Captain Legrand J. Measell 
2nd ut. Ralph W. E. Brady, Jr. Ist Lieut. August S. Montz 
2nd Ut. Edward L. Shealey 2nd Lieut. Joseph F. Sutter 
> Hq., 38rd Squadron 
Hq., ist Squadron Majer Rey Green 
Ma Ralph T. King : ; : ole 
Ist |.ieut. Charles L. Ebert Ist Lieut. Troe T D. Nelson 
_,roop A Capt. James D. Macwhinney 
Ist Edwin R. Motch, Jr. Ist Lt. Louis Nippert 
2nd Lt. Joseph R. Fawcett 2nd Lt. Frederick J. Kroencke 
Troop B Troop K 
Captain Julian M. Andrus Captain William W. Johnson 
Ist Lt. Richard L. Henn Ist Lt. Herman P. Goebel, Jr. 


Gilbert P. Schafer 2nd Lt. Lionel A. Petrov 


108th Cavalry 


New Orleans, La. 


Colonel James E. Edmonds (Louisiana N. G.), Commanding 

Major John Kennard, Unit Instructor 
Captain M. H. Patton, Unit Instructor 

Lieutenant Colonel Millard M. Foust (La.), Executive Officer 

Captain Charles N. De Russey (La.), Adjutant 

Captain Douglas G. Drennan (La.), Supply Officer 

Ist Lieut. William M. Crawford (Ga.), Personnel Adjutant 

Ist Lieut. Thomas A. Pedneau (La.), Pkans and Training Officer 

Ist Lieut. Ernest D. Elliott, Chaplain 


2nd Lt. 


Troop B 
Captain Charles J. Martin, Jr. 
1st Lieut. Ernest V. Martin 
2nd Lieut. John D. Darsey 


Hq. Troop (Louisiana) 
Captain Fred A. Wulff, Jr. 
2nd Lieut. Stuart E. Smith 
2nd Lieut. James P. Arm- 

strong, Jr. 
2nd Lieut. John L. Vincent Hq., 2nd Squadron 

‘a o 2 (Louisiana) 

M. G. Troop (Georgia) Major Jim W. Richardson 
Captain Theodore Goulsby lst Lt. Virgil F. Underwood 
Ist Lieut. Wesley N. Moran Troop E 
Ist Lieut. Ray Love _ Captain Karl L. Starns 
2nd Lieut. William Erb 1st Lieut. William V. Knight 

Medical Dept. Det. 2nd Lieut. Tom Hall 
Major Charles E. Verdier Troop F 
Captain Frank S. Oser Captain Esco C. Simmons 
Captain Edward F. Karster- Ist Lieut. Wesley P. Holden 
diek 2nd Lieut. Lewis O. Lane, Jr. 

Hq., 1st Squad. (Georgia) Hq., 3rd Squadron 
Major Joseph B. Fraser, Jr. : _ (Louisiana) 

Ist Lieut. William S. Waldo Major Frederick H. Fox 
, 2nd Lieut. James F. Barr 

, Medical Dent. Det. Troop I 

Captain George L. Touchton Captain John Barkley 

aptain Herbert G. Bailey lst Lt. Joseph H. Duggan, Jr. 
Troop A 2nd Lt. Joseph Gomila 


Capt. Alpheus L. Henderson Troop K 

Ist Lt. Frederick H. Quante, Jr. Captain Jules Reaud, Jr. 

2nd Lt. Charles S. Rockwell, Ist Lieut. Victor E. Reaud 
Jy 2nd Lieut. Herman J. Huber 
During the Armory and Field Training Period the 


‘ 
following objectives and activities are planned for the 
Regiment. 

A. A schedule has been drawn up showing thie of- 
ficers required to expand the 108th Cavalry from a 
peace time organization to a war time organization in 
case of a national emergency. Noncommissioned of- 
ficers and officers of the regiment are at prevent taking 


Organization Activities ‘ 


~) 


examinations to fit them to hold the vacancies that 
would oceur in the regiment in the event of such an 


emergency. At present approximately 30% of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers have qualified 


for promotion in the Officer’s Reserve Corps. 

B. During the Field Training Period one complete 
day of 24 hours will be allotted to Platoon problems 
and tests. The Platoon Tests will be patterned after 
the Cavalry Leadership Test for small units. The 
twelve rifle platoons of the Regiment, each re-enforced 
by one Machine Rifle Squad, will take the field under 
the leadership of their platoon leaders. Each platoon 
will act absolutely on its own initiative. 

C. Range practice, Course D, Pistol and Rifle will 
be completed before the Field Training Period. 

D. During the Armory Drill Period, gaiting 
courses will be constructed at the various posts of 
the Regiment. All officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers will be expected to become proficient in the new 
7-mile per hr. marehing rate for Cavalry. Horses 
will be trained and confirmed in the 4-mile walk and 
lead and the 9-mile trot. 

E. In New Orleans, we are gratified to report that 
there has been a considerable amount of interest re- 
vived in horses and horsemanship. During the last 
two years, there have been two high class riding schools 
established here. Several of the most prominent citi- 
zens of the city have banded together and _ineor- 
porated a Horse Show Association. During the last 
two months, two horse shows have been held in New 
Orleans, one at the Jefferson Racing Track and the 
other at the Fair Grounds Racing Track. These 
shows were both given national advertising and were 
attended by thousands of local and visiting horse 
lovers and turf followers. Officers of the Regiment 
entered both of these shows and made a splendid 
showing in all events. 


109th Cavalry 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Colonel Henry Dickinson, Commanding 
Major Joseph F. Richmond, Unit Instructor 
Major William H. W. Youngs, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Oscar L. Farris 
Captain J. Donald Ross, Adjutant 
Captain William A. Reed, P. & T. Officer 
Captain Robert C. Searcy, Supply Officer 
Captain Thomas B. Cowan, Chaplain 
gc hla, SS ee Hq., 2nd Squadron (Tenn.) 
Capt. Villoughby . Jackson ai g ; ee 
Ist Lieut. Robert Upshaw rege "7 a ee 
2nd Lieut. Waverly H. Jackson = is Rae ee = : 
2nd Lieut. Joseph C. Jackson 
M. G. Troop (N. C.) *. . J Nei 
Capt. Godfrey C. Kimball Gs Wee ae ee 
1st Lieut. George Feild od Ee Nei PS Cures 
Ist Lieut. John F. Long a Otte ep EKG 
2nd Lieut. Henry H. Nicholson Troop F 


Adjt. 
Troop E 


_ Medical Detachment lst Lt. Lewis L. Ingram 
maa agree F. Harris ° 2nd Lt. Jack K. Smith 
‘aptain Charles F. Porter 27° y . y Y 
Vet. Officer Guy P. Hatcher at: = acai (h. ee 
Hq., 1st Squadron (Tenn.) Major Eugene P. Coston 
Major Ira R. Summers lst Lieut. Carl O. Shytle 
lst Lt. Hugh J. Kennedy, Adjt. Troop I 


; Troop A Captain Wiley \ Pickens 
Captain William H. Crawford ae gl | lon - —— 


Ist Lieut. Hugh J. Childress y) ie drs 2EC: 

2nd Lieut. Milton L. Acuff SE ee ere eee 
Troop B Troop FK 

Captain Paul H. Jordan Captain William C. Lyda 


1st Lieut. 
2nd Lieut. 


Richard M. Nichols 
Raymond J. Bork 


Ist Lieut. Joseph W. Tallent 
2nd Lieut. Robert E. Bard 


The historical 109th Cavalry, the only Tennessee 
outfit directly connected by authentic records with the 
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Forrest’s famous cavalry in the War between the 


States, has ended an eventful year. 
The year 1932 was marked by many changes in the 
Federal property and _ facilities 
Troop A of Cookeville, Tennessee 
new 


accommodations for 
for mounted drill. 
commanded by Captain Crawford, erected a 
stable, corral, and other buildings that make it one 
of the best equipped outfits in the state. Similarly 
Troop F of Clarksville, Tennessee, under Captain 
Askew, completed a new stable and grounds that, for 
the first time, give them the necessary terrain for 
mounted driil and maneuvers. Troop B of Chatta- 
nooga has established an out-of-town headquarters for 
the organization with the most spacious accommoda- 
tions available in the regiment. Besides a stable, care- 
taker’s quarters and a club house, this outfit has acre- 
age available for mounted drill, polo and a rifle range. 
Headquarters troop at Columbia and Troop E_ of 
Nashville are planning further improvements in their 
property and drill areas. 

The organization went to camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, from July 17 to July 31 under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuckey F. MeIntosh. The com- 
manding officer, Colonel Henry Dickinson, was unable 
to attend because of his candidacy for Congress in the 
Hermitage district. At that camp we had our first 
contact with Major J. F. Richmond who succeeded, as 
cavalry instructor, Lieutenant-Colonel George R. 
Somerville, who was transferred to the Finance De- 
partment and ordered to Washington, D. C. 

A state statute included in the code of 1932 pro- 
vided for the election of officers by enlisted men and 
the election of field officers by troop officers. Adjutant- 
General W. (. Boyd of Tennessee issued a general 
order enforcing this act. As a result elections were 
held in each outfit. Considerable upsets in the status 
quo of some organizations resulted. After the elec- 
tion of troop officers was completed the commanding 
officer, Colonel Dickinson, was unanimously reelected. 


Jecause of labor disputes resulting in considerable 
violence and destruction of property in the Wilder 
and Crawford coal mining section, Troop A of Cooke- 
ville was ordered to this district on October 25, 1982, 
and has been on duty intermittently since that time. 
The terrain around Wilder and Crawford is such that 
it makes infantry operations almost impossible, al- 
though several companies of infantry were ordered to 
reinforce Troop A during the more critical period. 
The country in this section is very mountainous and 
heavily wooded, necessitating the use of mounted 
patrols day and night. Captain Crawford and_ his 
organization gained the respect of both faetions and 
have handled an unpleasant situation admirably. 

The officers of 109th Cavalry stationed in Nashville 
have taken an active part in equestrian sports. The 
Commanding officer, Colonel Dickinson is M. F. H. of 
the Harpeth Hills Hunt situated about ten miles out- 
side of Nashville. Colonel Dickinson was also recently 
elected to the executive committee of the National 
Guard Association of Tennessee. 


Captain Ford N. MeNeill commanding Troop E at 
Nashville is planning extensive alterations in the prop. 
erty housing his troop. The stable his organization 
occupies was formerly used by some of the most evle. 
brated horses of Tennessee, although its condition ‘as 
deteriorated in the last few years. The men of. ‘he 
organization comprising many artisans have started on 
extensive improvements of the stables and grounds 
This organization also plans to purchase horses for a 
troop polo team. 


of having one of its 
President of 


The regiment had the honor 
officers, Major Osear L. Farris, 
the National Guard Association of Tennessee for ‘he 
At the recent National Guard Con- 
vention at Norfolk, Virginia, Major Farris sponsored 
several particularly 
mounted services. 


elected 


vear just past. 


measures advantageous to ‘he 


110th Cavalry, Massachusetts N. G. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dana T. Gallup, Commanding 
Captain Frederick H. L. Ryder, Unit Instructor 


Colonel 


Lieutenant Colonel Percival C. Lewis 
Captain Robert M. Blair 

Captain William G. Regan 

Captain Harold A. Rose 


Ist Lieut. 

Hq. Troop ist 

Captain Roland A. Mangini 2nd 
Ist Lt. Gunnar F. Fredrikson 


George E. Deyarmond 
Royal C. Wilso 
Edwin O. Carlson 


Squadron 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 


Hq., 2nd 


2nd Lt. Charles J. Tinkham Maj : ee gues ee 

= pte theta Major Arthur W. Smith 

2nd Lt. Edwin A. Smith Ist Lieut. Harvey E. Landers 
Hq., 1st Squadron na 

Major Philip L. Brown 2 ; _Proop E : 

Ist Lieut. Allan E. Dick Captain Everett H. Jenkins 


Ist Lieut. Nathaniel S. Carder 
2nd Lieut. Edwin P. Cushman 
Troop F 
Captain Herbert N. Odell 
Lieut. John A. Hanson 
Robert D. Rodes 


Troop A 
Captain Herman R. Hoffman 
ist Lieut. Edward F. Grigg 
2nd Lieut. Collin S. Campbell 
Troop B lst 


Captain Richard E. Anthony 2nd Lieut. 


137 enlisted men in this regiment are engaged in 
taking the Army Extension Courses under the diree- 
tion of the Federal instructor, Capt. F. 1. L. Ryder. 
Schools are held each month and the lessons discussed 
and illustrated in conference manner. While the en- 
listed men are busily engaged with Subeourse 20-4. 
Combat principles, the Rifle Squad and Platoon, the 
officers, having already completed Subcourse 30-1, this 
year, are now on Subcourse 30-3, Marches and Se- 
curity. 


Col. Dana T. Gallup, the regimental commander, 
is in receipt of a letter from Maj. Gen. George E. 
Leach, Chief of the Militia Bureau, congratulating the 
regiment on having 100° attendance for the sixth 
consecutive year of field training. 


2nd Lieut. Edwin O. Carlson, Troop B, has been 
assigned to attend the Troop Officers’ Course at Fort 
Riley, Kan. Pvt. Curtis R. Low, Troop E, with an 
average of 95.8% led the more than 50 National 
Guardsmen from various sections of the state in the 
recent preliminary examinations for West Point «p- 
pointments, conducted by the Commonwealth. Another 
E Trooper, Pvt. Ist Class David R. Quinn, placed 
sixth with 85.6%. Last year Pvt. Kelso G. Clow, of 


the same troop, was high man, and is now a cadet at 
the Military Academy. 
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at 111th Cavalry, New Mexico N. G. 56th Cavalry Brigade 





)p- Santa Fe, N. M. Houston, Texas 
On Colonel Clyde E. Ely, Commanding Brigadier General Jacob F. Wolters, Commanding 
le- Major Frederick R. Lafferty, Unit Instructor Lieutenant Colonel Innis P. Swift, Unit Instructor 
Captain A. H. Norton, Unit Instructor Major Edmond kL. Lorehn 
las Captain KE. K. Newmann, Adjutant Captain John M. Mettenheimer 
he Captain Harry M. Peck, Int. & P. & T. Officer Captain Fred W. Edmiston 
os Captain William A. Poe, Supply Officer lst Lieut. John W. Neville 
. Captain George J. Weber, Chaplain lst Lieut. Charles A. Perlitz 
ls Ist Lieut. B. P. Wood, Personnel Adjutant 2nd Lieut. John W. Wiseheart 
d Band - ace ei : Troop B aad an Hq. Troop, 56th Cavalry Brigade 
Wariint Officer Fred K. Ellis Captain Alfonso B. Martinez Captain Grover G. Goodrich 2nd Lieut. John A. Ellsworth 
Hq. Troop Ist Lieut. Jose A. Castillo 
Cap Albert F. Marth 2nd Lieut. Augustus W. Wilson 
its ist i ec + ca gg egg Hq.. 2nd Squadron 
s 2n¢ eut. James E. Sadler Major Charles G. Sage 
of 2nd |. eut. William B. Reardon ist Lieut. Oliver B. Witten 112th Cavalry, Texas N. G. 
M. G. Troop Tr E Dall T 
he Captuin John C. Linkart iene LA hs H. Cai allas, 1exas 
Ist ut. Ray Harrison ogg peg en he na es Colonel Laurence E. McGee, Commanding 
n- ist | ‘eut. Henry M. Miller 1st Lieut. Paul W. Schurtz ai € “ea ree, < ing 
; edical Detachment 2nd Lieut. Claud W. Stump Major Carl H. Strong, Unit Instructor 
a Ma John D. Lamon, Jr., Troop os Lieutenant Colonel Walter B. Pyron 
M. C Captain Stuart Stirling Cantar : 
he Capt.in James F. Adams, M. C. 1st Lieut. John W. Turner eh ee _ eng 
Cap 1 T. I. Means, V. C. Ha., 3rd Squadron Captain Albert S. Johnson 
Capti'n Wallace E. Brown, Major Aud FE. Lusk Captain McCord McIntire 
| : ut. M. C serrardi sic tcanaea acs ct tata Ist Lieut. Carroll R. Allen 
Ist e . . . . ETT: ‘ al , 
ne D. Cc : Troop J Hq. Troop Troop B 
Iq.. ist Squadron Captain William R. Anderson Captain George A. Brewer Captain David T. Stafford 
Majo: Harwood P. S: rs ist Lieut. William C. Brown Ist Lieut. James H. Hickerson Ist Lieut. William TT. Starr 
Maj arwooc . Saunders a : Virgil O. MeColl ra " . S = 
Ist ut. George E. Kessler 2nd Lieut. irgl » McCollum = oo end 2nd Lieut. John E. Rogers, Jr 
Troop A Troop K 2n¢ sieut. Allen Bb. allace Hq., 2nd Squadron 
Cap 1 Paul W. Howard Captain Cristobal J. Quintana : _ MG. Troop atone Clarence — on 
Ist Harold J. Vanderford 2nd Lt. Harry E, Simms _ Captain John B. Dunlap ee 2 i 
2nd Earl E. Irish 2nd Lt. Palemon R. Martinez Pe Spey — rig ge ene ; 1. : a site ‘ 
2nd Lieut. Forrest M. Cowman roop E 
z= 2nd Lieut. Relf N. Fenley Capt: 253 F : 
> aptain James M. Gilbough 
: : Hq.. 1st Squadron st Lt. Henry L. Phillips 
STATE OF NEW MEXICO Major William P. Cameron co Lt Thomas R. Houghton 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 2nd Lieut. George S. Metcalfe ie : ae : ; 
Sauta Fe Troop A Troop F 
es ; nine Captain Campbell W. Newman Captain Royal G. Phillips 
_ January 10, 1938. Ist Lieut. William M. Hill Ist Lieut. William E. Parker 
: GENERAL ORDERS 2nd Lieut. James H. Neel 2nd Lieut. Allen B. Alston 
No. 2 i fincas . . . 
. 7 J lraining since the first of the year has concentrated 
The Commander-in-Chief, with sincere regret, announces on two objectives: 
to e National Guard of New Mexico, the death of Norman - . : ‘ > ‘ 
. I. King, Colonel, 111th Cavalry, which occurred at his home Various phases of marksmaiship: Gallery Practice, 
= in Santa Fe, on January 9, 1933. The passing of this officer : : : ? - 
e brings to the National Guard of New Mexico and his many Pistol Dismounted, and the mounted Pistol and Saber 
friends througtl the State, a feeling of deep and irrepar- : > z . : 
Lae sinusitis 2 Course. Much of the Gallery Practice is now done 
Colonel King was born in the District of Columbia, sida - rpaonlar > ace . avant eae hie 
August 5, 1871, and after graduating from the Maryland outside of regular drill hours In the CR as all 
Agricultural College, and George Washington University, came troops are now equipped with well liehted Gallery 
1 to New Mexico to take up his permanent residence. His initial : 7 
service with the National Guard of New Mexico dates back Ranges indoors. 
. to May 2%, 1896, when he was commissioned First Lieutenant T ae. £ 1 P puede r 
First New Mexico Infantry, and he passed successfully through alnimMeg for Federal Inspection : This ineludes dis- 
ie all grades, receiving his promotion to Colonel, 111th Cavalry, - “ dn , oer ae : 
1 March 6, 1924. His service included active duty with the mounted and mounted scouting and patrolling, mus- 
First New Mexico Infantry along the Mexican Border during retry ste S ray, . ana” 3 wealla es 
: ac taclea dace cea ie ence at ine Wetted Winton k try, ete. torerooms ar in excellent shape, but 
into the World War. During the World War he served as marking tables used in this Corps Area are being 
| Provost Marshall at Camp Kearney, California, where he com- - Fis i 
manded the 115th Company, Headquarters and Military Police, ‘arefully checked against actual conditions, to obtain 
e later accompanying his command to France. Subsequently he bn ee . - 
became Brigade Adjutant of the 79th Infantry Brigade, over- as near a perfeet score as possible. 
Ss seas After his discharge from Federal service. on May 18, " men Zs ate EN Ce ° ; aay ve 
1919. he rejoined the National Guard of this State, serving Headquarters lroop Is specializing in two-way Air- 
- as United States Property and Disbursing Officer for New Gro ad} 7 Ee ‘i a : 
Sista ak es ae Ede Coe ak ce vase nae. rl und radio communication, panel work, dropped 
oe prior to his promotion to the command of the 111th and pick-up messages and small tactical problems in 
Cavalry, i : oA 5 ; 
He was a graduate of the Army War College, G-2 course, cooperation with the 366th Observation Squadron, 
1928, and was on the General Staff Eligible List. He was He J : Fi —_— 
. awarded the Border Service Medal for his service on the ensley ield, Texas. 
Mexican Border in 1916, and the Victory Medal for his par- ny... ps . *4° : 
eC ticipation in the World War. In addition he was the first Troop A won the small bore competition by the nar- 
: officer of this State to receive the Distinguished Service Medal row 9roi g y = , See RS eae : 
’ of New Mexico. This award was made for exceptiona!ly long ; ‘ —e of ten points to represent the regiment 
and meritorious service to the State as an officer of the in the Chief of Militia Bureau’s Match. 
: onal Guard; an oak leaf cluster was awarded for ex- wa a = ae Epc c F 
cep deepsece A get hag _ ape — to the ot as Troop K at Ivler, Texas. 1S just moving into a new 
Commanding Officer of the Martia zaw District embracing T ct a : - 
Mcl\inley County during the period of the mine and railroad $15,000.00 establishment provided by loeal effort. 
strikes in 1922. A second oak leaf cluster was awarded for 
exceptionally meritorious and efficient service to the State as 
manding Officer of the Martial Law District in San 1 B d 
Miguel County in 1924. He also received awards of the State " 
Medal for Long Service with the Guard and the Attendance 57th Cava ry riga e 
mee. , - : ; Des Moines, Iowa 
In his passing the State has lost a tactful, considerate, 
his a — tig eek of long. faithful and efficient Brigadier General Park A. Findley, Commanding 
: Service The heartfelt sympathy of the personnel of these ial Riedie Cl ee ee Thi structor 
| headquarters and of the National Guard is extended to his Major Frank Magione. Unit saeaean ae : E 
| hercaved wife. Major John Baird Smith (Kansas), Executive Officer 
: - . . TERN Captai ‘rank B. allagan, Adjutant, S-1 
BY COMMAND OF THE GOVERNOR: ee eee 
OSBORNE CC. Woop Captain Ray C. Fountain, S-2, S-3 
The Adjutant General, 1st Lieut. Glenn L. Laffer, S-4 
Chief of Staff. lst Lieut. Claire B. Laird, A. D. C. 
2nd Lieut. Morris F. Hanson, A. D. C. 
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113th Cavalry, Iowa N. G. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Colonel Raymond A. Yenter, Commanding 
Major Frank G. Ringland, Unit Instructor 
Captain Rohland A. Isker, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell A. O’Brien 
Captain Thomas P. Hollowell, Jr. 
Captain Frank E. Bigelow 
Captain Ronald B. Engelbeck 
Ist Lieut. Donald F. Clutter 
liq. Troop Hq., 2nd Squadron 
Captain Ellis W. Conkling Major Clarence J. Lambert 
lst Lt. Wilbur F. Stephenson Ist Lieut. William G. Eldridge 
2nd Lt. Homer G. Hamiiton Troop E 
2nd Lt. Charles J. Crawford Captain Curtis G. Baker 
M. G. Troop Ist Lt. William O. Schlotter 
Captain George W. Hoar 2nd Lt. Leif Schreiner 
Ist Lieut. Ralph D. Hoar Troop F 
lst Lieut. Charles B. Roberts Captain Oral J. Brown 


2nd Lieut. Harold T. Caldwetl Ist Lt. Walter G. Conner 
Hq., 1st Squadron 2nd Lt. Harry J. Donajdson 
Major Marion C. Whitmore _, Ha., 3rd Squadron 
ist Lieut. Fred C. Tandy Major Will J. Hayek : 
me : Ist Lieut. Glen L. Schmidt 
Troop A Troop 


Captain 
Ist Lt. 
2nd Lt. 


Walter Livingston Captain Albert J. Yanausch 

Kenneth S. Enochson Ist Lieut. Elmer M. Hay 

Edwin RP. Wallace 2nd Lieut. Newton L. Mulford 
Troop B Troop K 


Captain Leslie E. Williams Captain Rollin J. Cowles 
Ist Lt. Tom H. Ross Ist Lieut. Ernest H. Gerdes 
2nd Lt. William C. Brunsdon 2nd Lieut. Paul W. Bonewitz 
* 
114th Cavalry, Kansas N. G. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Colonel William K. Herndon, Commanding 
Major Welton M. Modisette, Unit Instructor 
Major T. F. Limbocker, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul A. Cannady, Executive Officer 


aptain Clarence A. Nudson, S2 & 3 
aptain Jewell K. Watt. S4 
aptain Monte V. Kistler, S1 
aptain Roy N. Hillyer, Chaplain 

Ist Lieut. Ward W. Conquest, Personnel Adjutant 

Hq. Troop Troop E 
Captain Chester L. Thomas Captain Joseph K. McVicar 
Ist Lieut. Byron S. Cohn Ist Lieut. Charles O. Wiand 
2d Lieut. Herbert L. Crapson 2d Lieut. Richard F. Marshall 
2d Lieut. Philip H. Huffman Troop F 

M. G. Troop Captain Pete A. Pellegrino 
Captain Leo A. Swoboda Ist Lieut. Harlan I. Abbey 
Ist Lieut. Harry L. Lyon 2d Lieut. Marsh A. Bradley 
Ist Lieut. J. H. Hetherington Hq., srd Squadron 
2d Lieut. Harry O. Willhite Major Charles W. Gordon 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


— can Ist Lieut. Leo W. Mills 
Po arry M. Swartz ._ 
i. : ‘ Troop I 
Hq., Ist Squadron Captain Samuel P. Moyer 


Major Erie J. Monroe 


: n : lst Lieut. Francis E. Morawetz 
3 2 p =) > v1e ~ = 
Ist Lieut. cain ? Tustison 2d Lieut. George O. Reed 
Captain R. L. Thompson, Jr. : : Troop x 
ist Lieut. Wendell W. Perham Captain William W. Ringer 
29d Lieut. Emerson E. Lynn Ist Lieut. Wm. R. Carpenter 
Troop B 5 2d Lieut. Elvin L. Keith 


Medical Detachment 
Major Harold J. Bagby 
Captain Herbert M. Webb 
Captain Harry H. Lowry 
Captain Charles H. Kitselman 
Captain Ray L. McConnell 


Captain Francis W. Walden 
1st Lieut. Braum L. Bentley 
2d Lieut. Frank W. Sutton 
Hq., 2nd Squadron 
Major Ralph A. Poe 
Ist Lieut. Claude N. 


The Tail Wags the Dog 

The 114th Cavalry, Kansas National Guard, like 
many other Guard organizations, has and is being 
benefitted by the w.k. Depression to which we are al- 
most becoming accustomed. 

Recruiting, drill attendance, turn-over, and some 
other things are almost forgotten. Time and energy 
formerly devoted to those matters is now being utilized 
to increase the knowledge, training and efficiency of 
all ranks and grades. Phases of training never 
dreamed of in the days of prosperity are becoming 
routine. 
to officers a few years ago are now being pursued by 
practically every non-com and specialist and many 
others as well. It is not unusual to find twenty-five 
percent, and in some troops even fifty percent, of the 
enlisted personnel enrolled in Extension School Study 


Shaver 


Courses of study which were assigned only 


Courses. 


*All officers of members of the U. S. 


Cavalry Association. 


this regiment are 
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This stimulation of interest in study was not brought 
about easily. The importance of study was realized 
several years ago and introduced into the Regiment 
by requiring all staff officers to enroll in the Cor es. 
pondence Study Courses and complete a minimum of 
forty hours each year. Later, this requirement vas 
extended to include all officers of the Regiment. ‘I his 
was not an easy undertaking. It did not appeal to 
many of the officers. Many performed the work 
grudgingly, some did it under circumstances almost 
compulsory, a few flatly refused. 

Now, the situation is changed. 
specifies a minimum study requirement but it is of no 
more necessity than the regulation which requires tat 
payrolls shall be submitted at certain intervals. Of- 


Our program still 


ficers began to realize that knowledge of military 
tactics could be acquired by study as well as by ex. 


= 


perience and years of service. This aroused interest, 
and interest developed into enthusiasm. This interest 
and enthusiasm developed to the point where it was 
taken up by the enlisted personnel, and the officers 
now have to work harder than ever, or appear incom- 
petent in the eyes of their men. The tail wags the dog. 

Some may think that so much ‘‘paper’’ training is 
apt to develop a lot of ‘‘swivel chair’’ soldiers but we 
do not find it so. True, a man who has put in months 
of study without actual practice may feel and appear 
‘Jost’? when he rides out on the drill field at camp for 
the first time but he soon finds himself. The combat 
principles, contours, ete., stored up in his memory 
soon shape themselves to the hills and ravines over 
which he rides and, before camp is over, he is saying 
and doing things in the regulation style and manner. 
Our experiences during the past few years at camp 
have proved this to be true, and we are looking for- 
ward with more enthusiasm than ever to this year’s 
camp. 


58th Cavalry Brigade 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Brigadier General William R. Taylor, Commanding 
Major James McDonald (Idaho) 
Captain Fred Vandergraft (Idaho) 
lst Lieut. George F. Guy (Wyo.) 
Ist Lieut. John E. Walsh (Idaho) 
2d Lieut. Glenn O. Balch (Idaho) 


115th Cavalry, Wyoming N. G. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Roche S. Mentzer, Commanding 
Harold C. Mandell, Unit Instructor 
Captain Carl B. Byrd, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Albert B. Tonkin 
Captain Ralph S. Grier 
Captain Willard S. Doane 
Captain Joseph F. Jordan 
Ist Lieut. Ben F. Marable 
Hq. Troop Ha., 2nd Squadron 
Captain Edward E. Murane Major Everett L. Knig!t 
lst Lieut. Dean C. Morgan Troop E 


Colonel 
Major 


2d Lieut. Harold E. Strickler Ist Lieut. John Oliver 
2d Lieut. A. W. McCartney Ist Lieut. Phil L. Rouse 
WM. G. Troop 2d Lieut. Alvin B. Yoder 


Captain Theodore C. Howell Troop F 


Ist Lieut. Arthur L. Bettis Captain Stanley Edwards 
2d Lieut. Elmer L. Rogers Ist Lieut. Radcliff W. Clirk 
2d Lieut. Harold L. Wham 2d Lieut. L. T. Irwin 

4 Hq., Ist Squadron Hq., 3rd Squadron 
Major Roscoe L. Lamb Major Ferne M. Schmalle 


Ist Lieut. Harry M. Astin Ist 
Troop A 
Woodruff 


Lieut. Samuel F. Mark 


Captain Gwynn Troop I 


Ist Lieut. Archie R. Boyack Captain Frank E. Hays 

2d Lieut. Joseph L. Earl Ist Lieut. John T. Lucey, Jr 
Troop B 2d Lieut. Hugh D. Spangl:r 

Captain Reginald L. Hatt Troop K 

Ist Lieut. Cecil R. Fleming Captain Cecil T. Mau 

2d Lieut. George O. Pearson Ist Lieut. Archie J. Stenne 
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Interest in horsemanship in the Wyoming National 
Guard centers around Casper, the station of the Head- 
quarters Troop and Medical Detachment. A splendid 
riding path, constructed last summer, is in almost daily 
use. Ditches, stone wall, post and rail, brush, bank 
and log jumps form obstacles on the course in addi- 
tion to steep slides and varied broken ground. At 
Casper also several regularly organized polo teams of 
civilians and troopers play outdoor polo when weather 
permits and indoor polo during the stormy season. 
(Considerable interest in polo is also manifested by 
Troop F at Laramie. 

Tie 1932 target season closed October 31 with the 
mos! satisfactory results the regiment has enjoyed 
since its reorganization following the World War. 
Qualifications with the rifle are 45 Experts, 73 Sharp- 
shoviers, 221 Marksmen, and 59 Unqualified, or a total 
of }48 men completing the course and 85.17% quali- 
fiel. the Machine Gun qualification was 1 Expert, 6 
Ist ‘lass Gunners, 31 2nd Class Gunners, and 1] un- 
quaiified, a total of 49 completing the course with 
77.5 + qualified. 

The regiment has conducted schools and courses of 
individual instruction during the winter, using Army 
Extension Courses as a base. At present 26 officers 
out of 36 assigned to the regiment are actively enrolled 
for such courses. 

Armory drill attendance for 1932 was 81.86% of the 
actual enlisted strength, while the annual field train- 
ing period 1932 was attended by 92% of the actual 
enlisted strength. 


116th Cavalry, Idaho N. G. 


Boise, Idaho 


Colonel Samuel D. Hays, Commanding 
Captain Joe C. Rogers. Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank E. Meek 

Captain Carl L. Isenberg 
Captain George W. Wright 
Captain Freeland A. Colvard 
lst Lieut. William E. Brennan 


Hq. Troop Hq., 2nd Squadron 
Captain Clarence V. Martin Major Lou J. Farber 
Ist Lieut. Lee Roy Clemons Ist Lieut. Lynn Spillman 
2d Lieut. Howard P. Colvard Troop 
2d Lieut. Sam W. Davis Captain Wm. H. Abendroth 
M. G. Troon Ist Lieut. Ben A. Stroup 


2d Lieut. Lester M. 
Troop F 
Ist Lieut. Robert L. Reynolds 
2d Lieut. John T. Jensen 2d Lieut. George H. Potter 
Hq., 1st Squadron Hq., 3rd Squadron 
Major Russell S. Clore Major Frank H. Townley. Jr. 


Captain Elijah W. Horner Johnson 
lst Lieut. Frederick D. Stover 


Ist Lieut. Darwin N. Hite 


Ist Lieut. H. H. Bevington lst Lieut. James M. Wills 
' Troop A Troop I 
Captain C. R. Bevington Captain Samuel R. Lough 


Ist Lieut. Samuel W. Folsom lst Lieut. Harry T. Phillips 

2d Lieut. Dwight W. McCombs 2d Lieut. Sidney J. Conner 
Troop B Troop K 

Captain E. J. Therkildsen Captain Harry A. Brenn 


Ist Lieut. Harold D. Stoy Ist Lieut. Gerald B. Hodgins 
2d Lieut. Edmund B. Roche 2d Lieut. Lee Roy Brannan 


The 116th Cavalry, organized in 1921, has weathered 
all of the difficulties and troubles which fall to the lot 
of the newly organized regiment. We have had many 
changes in the loeation of units as well as a heavy 
turnover in the personnel. For the past two years 
We have had a steady smooth-running organization. 

All the troops of this regiment are situated in the 
valley of the Snake River, a country rich in history of 
mounted campaigns against the Indians. This is a 
horse country and is peculiarly suitable for cavalry. 
It will not be long before our troops will own all their 
mounts. 
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During the fall of each vear each troop puts on a 
Horse Show either of its own accord or in conjune- 
tion with a County Fair. Through the activities of 
the different troops has come a interest 
throughout the section in fine horses, riding and polo. 

Our armory situation is excellent. Armories are 
all owned locally, either as War Memorials in conjune- 
tion with the American Legion or by the local National 
Guard Association. We have no state-owned armories. 
We have the good will of the Sta‘e and local authori- 
ties, and our outlook for the year 1933 is very bright. 


growing 


117th Separate Squadron, Colorado N. G. 


Denver, Colorado 


Major Raymond W. Combs, Commanding 
Captain Frederick F. Duggan, Unit Instructor 
Captain Jay H. Bouton, Veterinarian 
lst Lieut. Robert D. Charlton, Adjutant 
lst Iieut. Edgar Durbin, Surgeon 
2d Lieut. Ralph D. Caldwell, Supply Officer 

Troop A Troop B 
Harry E. Kistler Captain Elmer F. Arnbrecht 
Lioyd €. Haggard Ist Lieut. Fred L. Plahte 
George Nicoll, Jr. 2d Lieut. Lawrence J. Ensor 

Troop C 


Captain 
Ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 


Captain William F. Hunn 
lst Lieut. Howard E. Reed 
2d Lieut. Edward M. Specht 


121st Cavalry, N. Y. N. G. (51st Brigade) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Townson, Commanding 
Haldeman, Unit Instructor 


Colonel Kenneth C. 
Major William T. 


Lieut. Colonel Donald Armstrong 
Captain Richard J. Toole 
Captain Raymond J. Bantel 


1st Lieut. Cyril T. Tucker 
2d Lieut. James J. Wadsworth 
Hq. Troop Hq., 2nd Squadron 
lst Lieut. Alfred H. Doud Major George M. Denny 


2d Lieut. John E. Van Marter Ist Lieut. Eugene J. Welte 
2d Lieut. Wm. J. Schubmehl Troop E F 
Captain Chas. D. Reidpath 

2 _ M. G. Troop ey Lieut. George B. Archer 

Captain Hiram L. Turner 2d Lieut. D. J. Kamphausen 

Ist Lieut. Russell E. Burt Troop F 

Ist Lieut. Joseph F. Gunning Captain Edward Harris, 2d 

2d Lieut. Robert F. Taylor ist Lieut. Cyril G. Kress 
Hq., 1st Squadron 2d Lieut. H. C. Wickenden 

Major Charles N. Morgan _ q., 3rd Squadron 

Ist Lieut. Keith F. Driscoll Major John Meston 


Ist Lieut. Julian B. Barrett 
Troop A Troop 


I 
Ralph A. 


Captain Glatt Captain Benjamin Linfoot 
Ist Lieut. E. J. Cunningham ey y all Wan P. ‘‘adewenit 
2d Lieut. Albert E. Milliken °d Lieut. Hollis J. Ehaney 

; Troop B Troop K 
Captain Reginald H. Wood Captain Hamilton Armstrong 
2d Lieut. Madison FE. Trimble Ist Lieut. Willis A. Becker 


2d Lieut. Edward W. James F. Wooster 


122nd Cavalry, Connecticut N. G. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Lieutenant Colonel William H. Welch, Commanding 
Captain Horace W. Forster, Unit Instructor 
Captain Donald T. Peck 
Hq. Troop Troop A 

Captain Walton Smith Captain Milton A. Wilson 
Ist Lieut. Dexter A. Cargill lst Lieut. Guy B. Welles 
2d Lieut. W. F. Corcoran, Jr. 2a Lieut. Richard P. Gowdy 
2d Lieut. Andrew S. Patterson Troop B 

Hq., 1st Squadron Captain Louis S. Tracy 
Major Philip S. Wainwright Ist Lieut. Richard Henderson 
Ist Lieut. John R. Stoddard 2d Lieut. Arthur A. Baedor 


Skelly 2d Lieut 


New Haven Notes 


In addition to their regular Armory Training and 
preparation for the Annual Inspection, the Headquar- 
ters Troop held a very successful annual banquet, at 
which the Adjutant General of Connecticut, Briga- 
dier General William F. Ladd, and other distinguished 
guests were present, on January 28th. 

Entries are starting to come in for the small indoor 
horse show, which it is planned to make an annual 
affair. It is the first horse show to have been planned 
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will be held 
anniversary 
new) Troop 


in the local armory for several years and 
on February 25th, which will be the 26th 
of the first horse show held in the (then 
A Armory. 

The Medical Detachment will have its 
spection on February 14th. 


Armory In- 


ist Squadron, Hartford 

Among the social events to occur during the current 
training period was the annual paper chase given by 
Troop A on Thanksgiving day. <A field of about fifty 
troopers and their guests followed the elusive trail 
on a glorious, brisk morning, ending with a ‘‘hunt 
breakfast’? at the Troop’s bungalow on Avon Moun- 
tain. Private Elihu BenDror made the ‘‘kill,’’ win- 
ning the prize crop. 

Troop B completed the building of a cabin-bungalow 
early in the fall, and a successful house-warming was 
given to inaugurate activities. The property consists 
of several acres of land west of the town of Avon and 
is within easy riding distance of the Armory. The 
Troop plans to construct a 200-yard rifle range and 
a pistol range nearby. 

On the last drill night before Christmas holidays 
Troop A staged a turkey-shoot on the indoor range 
using the ‘‘ Fitz Lueck Targets.’’ In addition to mem- 
bers of the Troop, Captain H. W. Forster, D. O. L., 
Cavalry Instructor, and the Squadron Commander 
took part. First place was won by Private BenDror, 
second place going to Captain Forster. 

The principal ‘‘extra curriculum’’ activity of, the 
Squadron is polo, carried on under the auspices of the 
Hartford Cavalry Polo Association, Each troop has 
a first and second team, and the Farmington Valley 
Polo Association and the team of the Avon Old Farms 
School are civilian members of the Association. This 
writing finds us midway in our Schedule of twelve 
Saturday night games, and results have exceeded our 
highest expectations, both from the standpoint of in- 
teresting contests and the enthusiasm shown by the 
publie which thrones the riding hall at each event. 
Norwich University, the Yale Junior Varsity and a 
West Point officer’s team have already gone down to 
defeat before our teams, while Troop B defeated Troop 
A in an epic battle on January 21st. The Boulder 
Brook Club, Squadron A of New York, 101st Cavalry, 
N. Y. N. G., Cornell, Turkey Hill Club of Worcester 
and Yale Freshmen are scheduled to meet us during 
the remainder of the season. 

Troop B gave an exhibition and show to which the 
publie was invited and which jammed the hall to over- 
flowing, on February 2d. The feature was a 
game in which the Farmington Valley team defeated 
the Troop team by a narrow margin. 
were a musical ride without commands by a platoon, 
a competitive drill between four squads, a rough-riding 
exhibition, a comedy skit, and a demonstration of a 
piatoon in dismounted and mounted attack. Col. 
Welch, Major Wainwright and Captain Forster judged 
the competitive squad drill. 

2d Lieutenant Arthur A. Baedor, Troop B, will take 
the N. G. Troop Officers’ course at the Cavalry School 
this spring. 


polo 


Other events 
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The Hartford Cavalry Horse Show is planning ; 
spring show for the second week-end in May, after ; 
lapse of one year. So much interest has been «x- 
pressed among local horse lovers in a renewal of ‘he 
highly successful shows held in the past, that the coi- 
mittee feels justified in going ahead with plans i 
spite of present conditions. 


123rd Cavalry, Kentucky N. G. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Colonel Henry J. Stites, Commanding 


Lieutenant Colonel Hugh H. Broadhurst, Unit Instructor 


Lieut. Colonel John A. Polin, Executive Officer 

Captain Thomas E. Bates, S-3 

Captain Gaylord S. Gilbert, Adjutant 

Captain Louis A. Barber, Supply Officer _ 

ist Lieut. Edward S. Pedigo, Personnel Adjutant 

Ist Lieut. John Henry Chillington, Chaplain 

Hq. Troop oe B ; 
eh : 7 My Captain Dewey S. Congleton 
Teng pie ee arg Al Ist Lieut. James D. Foste: 
2d Lieut. Walter E. Nunn 2d Lieut. Mortimer M. Benton 


: : . Hq., 2nd Squadron 
2d Lieut. Richard Lee Garnett Major George E. Nelson 


M. G. Troop Ist Lieut. J. R. Dorman, Jr 
Captain Alvin H. Schutz j _Troop E : 
Ist Lieut... James E. Higgins Captain Walter Bb. Rawlings 
Ist Lieut. John C. Fleming Ist Lieut. Earl Eversole 
2d Lieut. George S. Jake 2d Lieut. Jackson A. Smit 


Medical Detachment Troop 


Captain Frederick M. Warren 
Major Philip E. Haynes Ist Lieut. W. J. Schneider, Jr 
Captain G. P. Isbell 2d Lieut. Stephens B. Blakely 
Captain Omar S. Meredith Hq., 3rd Squadron 
Captain George Wm. Pedigo Major Joseph M. Kelly 


Captain Clifton 
Hq., 1st 
Major R. 


Richards 1st 
Squadron 


Lieut. F. S. Lebkueche 
Troop I 


. Captain Hugl 3. Gregory 
Carey Graham I gh B. Gregor} 


: a es A : es lst Lieut. Henry W. Merritt 
ist Lieut. F. Coburn Gayle 2d Lieut. William C. Mudd 
; Troop A Troop K 
Captain Hartwell D. Reed Captain Joel L. Stokes 
Ist Lieut. Louis P. Smith Ist Lieut. Raymond O. Cook 
2d Lieut. Haskell T. Reed 2d Lieut. Edward B. Allred 


On November 14th, 1932, the citizens of Louisville 
tendered a testimonial dinner to Brigadier General 
Julian R. Lindsey, commanding Fort Knox, in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 
Major General Hugh A. Drum, commanding Filth 
Corps Area; Honorable Ruby Laffoon, Governor of 
Kentucky ; Brigadier General Henry H. Denhari(lt. 
75th Infantry Brigade and the Adjutant General of 
Kentucky ; Honorable William B. Harrison, Mayor of 
Louisville ; with General Lindsey and other distinguish- 
ed guests, were at the Speakers’ Table. Approximately 
four hundred men and women were in attendance. 
Cavalrymen serving on the Organization Commitice 
were Colonel George H. Baird, Chief of Staff, 64th 
Cavalry Division; Lieutenant Colonel Adna R. Chafee 
and Major William G. Simmons, both of Ist Re-i- 
ment Mechanized Cavalry; Colonel Henry J. Stitos. 
Captain Gaylord S. Gilbert and First Lieutenant 
James R. Dorman, Jr., 123rd Cavalry. Colonel Sti'es 
was Chairman of the Committee and Toastmaster. 

Colonel Clarence A. Dougherty, who was assigned 
as senior instructor of 128rd Cavalry during early 
summer of 1929, has been promoted to Colonel aid 
assigned to the command of U. 8. Transport ‘‘Repvb- 
lic.’? Colonel Dougherty is popular with both officers 
and men of this regiment, as was illustrated by the 
presentation of a silver mounted riding crop during 
1932 field training, Lieutenant Colonel Hugh (1. 
Broadhurst was also presented a similar riding crop 
and will continue as instructor. Co!'onel Broadhurst. 
too, has been with the regiment since 1929. 

Colonel Newell C. Bolton, commanding 107th Cev- 
alry, Ohio National Guard, has presented a Sterling 
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Silver trophy to 123rd Cavalry, to be known as ‘‘107th 
Cavalry Cup’’ and to be presented annually to the 
platoon in 123rd Cavalry receiving the highest tactical 
rating after three days’ maneuver in the field under 
war conditions in connection with field training. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Polin, Captain Gaylord 
Ss. Gilbert and First Lieutenant James R. Dorman, Jr., 
have been designated by the Regimental Commander 
to e-company him on a visit to Fort Knox to call on 
Colonel Daniel Van Voorhis and express greetings 
and felicitations to the First Regiment Mechanized 
Cavalry, following its recent arrival at Fort Knox 
from Marfa, Texas. 


124th Cavalry, Texas N. G. (56th Brigade) 


Dallas, Texas 


Colonel Louis S. Davidson, Commanding 

Major James R. Finley, Unit Instructor 

Captain Frank H. Barnhart, Unit Instructor 
Lieutenant Colonel Calvin B. Garwood 
Captain Frank L. Chapa 
Captain Ralph H. Cameron 
Captain Grover C. Simpson 
Ist Lieutenant Donaldson W. 

Hq. Troop 

Fred KE. Dickinson 


Peacock 
Troop B 


Ca n Captain James L. Stitt 


Ist eut. Wm. L. Riddle 2d Lieut. Thomas A. Howard 
2d eut. Benj. P. Bailey, Jr. ; r 
ddl Wiel. minanic Ie) Dahlbere Hg., 2nd Squadron 


M. G. Troop Major Harry H. Johnson 
‘al n James O. Vaughan Ist Lieut. Jule R. Smith 
. Glenn C. Wilson 


2d eut. Day P. McNeel Troop E 


d eut. John W. Wilder Captain Wm. C. Dorbritz 
Hq., ist Squadron Ist Lieut. Melvin H. Ehlert 
Ma John W. Naylor 2d Lieut. William G. Eldred 


Ist Lieut. Edward A. Compton 


Troop A Troop F 


Captain George B. Bennett Captain Charles K. Davis 
2d eut. Walter T. Moore Ist Lieut. Jack Dews 


305th Cavalry 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

On November 23, 1932, by orders from the War De- 
partment, Colonel William Innes Forbes was trans- 
ferred to the Auxiliary Reserve, severing his official 
connection with the Regiment. A mounted formation 
made up of thirty officers of the Regiment proceeded 
from the Ist City Troop Armory to Colonel Forbes’ 
place of business. After a brief ceremony there, Col- 
onel Forbes mounted and conducted the return march 
to the Armory. Colonel George T. Bowman, Cav. DOL, 
Chief of Staff, 62nd Cavalry Division, there read the 
official order from the War Department, gave a fine 
tribute to Colonel Forbes on his excellent service for 
over 40 vears in a brief farewell address and presented 
a silver service as a final token of respect from the 
officers of the Regiment. The ceremony closed with a 
butfet supper in the banquet hall of the 1st City Troop 
Armory. 

At the time of Colonel Forbes’ retirement, orders 
were reeeived announcing the assignment of Lieut. 
Colonel Matthew F. James, who since assuming com- 
mand has been promoted to Colonel. Colonel James is 
welcomed as an old friend of the Regiment. 

Captains L. H. Esler and Wm. J. Taylor, Jr.. are 
how receiving the congratulations of brother officers on 
their recent promotion. 

1 addition to working on the regular inactive sched- 
ule the Regiment has started practice for the exhibition 
ride to be given at its annual Regimental Day Cele- 
brat On, 
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306th Cavalry 


Baltimore, Maryland 

Heavy snows and cold weather have forced the dis- 
continuance of riding classes at Fort Hoyle. This 
work will be taken up again next spring. 

The period for active duty training of the 306th 
Cavalry at Fort Myer, Virginia, has recently been 
changed from August 6-19, 1933, to August 13-26, 1933. 
The 305th Cavalry, 307th Cavalry, 462nd Armored 
Car Squadron, and 402nd Engineer Squadron will 
attend camp during the same period. This should 
afford opportunities for interesting tactical exercises 
as well as renewal of old friendships. 


Second Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 
306th Cavalry 
Washington, D. C. 

Our conference schools, equitation classes and Ex- 
tension School work continue with increased interest. 
Last year’s records cf attendance at conferences and 
equitation; classes and of Extension School 
submitted have been greatly exceeded for the three 
months’ period just completed. 

The officers of the Squadron are looking forward with 
a great deal of pleasure to the prospect of being as- 
sociated with the officers of the 305th and 307th at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, during the two weeks’ active 
duty training there next August. 


307th Cavalry 


Richmond, Virginia 

Second Lieut. Ernest T. Upson is in his fourth year 
of Medicine at the University of Virginia, and 2nd 
Lieut. Byrd S. Leavell, Jr., is in his second vear at 
the same institution. 

First Lieut. Henry S Kane, Jr., is teaching at the 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 

Second Lieut. Turner R. Ratrie is holding down a 
position in a Chemical Plant and in addition is taking 
a Business Course, in Charleston, W. Va. 

Ist Lt. Wm. L. Threlkeld is teaching and directing 
research work at V. P. L., Blacksburg, Va. 

2nd Lt. Alexander W. Bryant, 307th Cavalry, is in 
Berlin, Germany. 

2nd Lt. Virgil B. Grow, Jr., is studying Mathe- 
matics at the University of Grenoble, France. 

Set. Richard F. Beirne, Jr., is attending Randolph- 
Maeon College, Va. 

Capt. Henry Howard Page, 307th Cavalry, has re- 
cently passed the Bar Examination held in Richmond, 
Va., Captain Page was one of fifty-two suecessful candi- 
dates out of one hundred seventy-five applicants. 

Promotions: 1st Lt. Hugh H. Jones to Captain; Ist 
Lt. Henry H. Page to Captain and 2nd Lt. Frederick 
Sale to First Lieutenant. 

New Assignments: 2nd Lt. George W. Day, 116 
Oxford St., Roanoke, Va., assigned to the 307th Cav- 
alry, and is assigned to Troop ‘‘E.”’ 

Transfers: The following officers 
been transferred to 154th Cavalry Brigade: 

Captain Joseph J. Matthews, 68 Cherokee 
Hampton, Va. 
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have recently 


Rd., 
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Captain Henry H. Page, Arvonia, Virginia. 

Ist Lieut. Julius T. Ames, c/o Richmond Rubber 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

2nd Lieut. Clarence U. 
St., Richmond, Va. 

Discharged: Set. William Henry Clifford, Jr., who 
is attending College at Yale, New Haven, Conn., was 
discharged by reason of ‘‘Expiration of Term of 
Service’’ on December 20, 1932. 
Third Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 

307th Cavalry 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Boykin, 518 W. Franklin 


‘*Mechanized Cavalry’’ was the subject of a lecture 
delivered in December, by the Unit Instructor, Major 
David H. Blakelock, Cavalry, (DOL), before the Re- 
serve Officers of both Newport News and Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia. The attendance at these meetings was very 
satisfactory. In Norfolk the Officers of the Squadron 


turned out in full force, with many Reserve Officers 
of other branches, to learn of the latest developments 
in organization and equipment of our Mechanized 
Cavalry. 

An interesting series of tactical problems has been 
worked up for the Cavalry Troop School. These 
problems will deal with a continuing situation covering 
reconnaissance, attack, defense, and withdrawal. As 
the majority of the Cavalry Officers in Norfolk are of 
junior grade, the problems deal with the operation of 
a Troop and Squadron which forms part of a Cavalry 
Brigade, thus giving them theoretical tactical training 
in units appropriate to their grade. 

Preceding the conferences which will be conducted 
by the Unit Instructor, one of the Reserve Officers will 
outline and discuss the principles involved in the tacti- 
cal problem to be studied that evening. This procedure 
should prove very beneficial in developing the teaching 
ability of the individual reserve officers. 


308th Cavalry 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

During December and January the Officers’ Riding 
Classes have been well attended, in spite of the fact 
that a good many officers have been obliged to retrench 
this year. For the coming months we intend to do 
some jumping in preparation for the outdoor season 
in the spring. 

The Indoor Polo League has played a number of 
games at the 107th Field Artillery Armory. These 
games have been well attended. During the last Game 
Lieutenant Morris Linton took a hard fall but was not 
seriously hurt. Lieutenant Linton has, through cons- 
cientious practice, developed into an excellent player, 
both accurate and aggressive. 

At the December Unit Meeting Lieutenant Parks 
gave an interesting lecture on the Employment of 
Machine Guns. 

On New Year’s Day the officers of the Regiment 
paid a formal mounted call upon the Regimental Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel George H. Cherrington, 
at his home on Marlborough Street. 

Colonel Cherrington received the salute from the 
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officers before they dismounted and then invited tlien 
to dismount and join him indoors where Mrs. Cir. 
rington and he entertained at tea. The National «and 
Regimental Standards were disp!ayed in honor of the 
oceasion, which was the first of the kind among: the 
Reserve Units in Pittsburgh. 


862nd Field Artillery (Horse) 
Baltimore, Maryland 

The Sunday morning riding classes at Fort Hovle, 
Maryland, have been discontinued on account of the 
weather until Spring. We have a number of enthius- 
iastie horsemen who will be waiting impatiently for a 
favorable change of the weather. 

Also it is hoped that the pistol gallery in the !ew 
Post Office building will soon be ready for use. Pistol 
practice in Baltimore always has an interested follow- 
ing. 

Our conference work is now directed to the taciics 
of field artillery with cavalry and will so continue 
until March Ist, when the officers will begin their train. 
ing to prepare them to act as instructors at the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camp. 





The Annual Meeting 
(Continued from Page 40) 


Upon motion the report of the Seeretary-Treasurer- 
ditor was accepted. 

The following were unanimously elected to the of- 
fices indicated : 

President: 

Major General Guy V. Henry 

Vice-President ; 

Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, Cavalry 

Executive Council: 

Colonel Aubrey Lippincott, Cavalry 

Colonel Robert MeC. Beck, Cavalry 

Colonel Charles Burnett, Cavalry 

Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., 104th Cav. 
Colonel John Philip Hill, 306th Cavalry 

Lieut. Colonel Henry D. Whitfield, Cav. Res. - 
Major Sidney V. Bingham, Cavalry 

Captain Lucian K. Truscott, Jr. 8d Cav. 

Ist Lieut. Willard G. Wyman, 3d Cav. 

The meeting was then given over to general disc its- 
sion, which was directed in happy fashion by the presid- 
ing officer, Colonel Leon B. Kromer. The following 
officers were heard: 

General W. C. Brown, Colonel R. J. Fleming, Colonel 
H. La T. Cavanaugh, Colonel Aubrey Lippincott, Col- 
onel Charles Burnett, Lieut. Colonel H. S. Merrick, 
Cav. Res., Major William M. Grimes, Major George S. 
Patton, Jr., Major Wilfrid M Blunt, Captain Lucian 
K. Truscott, Jr. 


Comment was made on Cavalry subjects, past, pres: 
ent and future, all developed in an atmosphere of »'0- 


fessional interest and good comradeship. 


There being no further business, the meeting «d- 


jeurned at 9:45 p. m. 
GEO. M. Russe, 
Colonel, Cavalry, Secretary 
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